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SPECIMENS OF THE ALCHEMISTS. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


Tr is the custom in these days to speak of 
alchemy as a “dream;” but it was by no 
means one of those dreams that come in sleep. 
It was, on the contrary, the hard work and 
the hard watching of a lifetime. The angels 
and “the giants who were upon the earth in 
those days,” are handed down by tradition 
as the earliest possessors of the secrets of 
alchemy, but they all went out with Noah’s 
deluge, and their labours followed them. The 
early Egyptians are quite ancient enough, 
and as far back in antiquity as any “little 
candle” which we possess “can shed its rays.” 
The emerald tablet found in the tomb of 
Hermes Trismegistus by Alexander the Great 
is the earliest record, and Hermes Trismegis- 
tus is the first patriarch of the science whose 
name has been handed down, though, of 
course, he must have had masters and teachers 
who were before him. This emerald tablet, 
however is, we are sorry to say—one would 
have been so glad to have believed in its exist- 
ence—if not a pious, at least a scientific, 
fraud, and belongs to a much later date. It 
contained an inscription in thirteen proposi- 
tions, upon which the alchemists bestowed 
great pains to discover the meaning. As they 
are not very long, we subjoin them as they 
have come dcwn, for the benefit of such of 
our readers as love to study the dark sayings 
of old; 


I. I speak not fiction, but what is certain and most 
trie. 

II. What is below is like that which is above, and 
what is above is like that which is below, for perform- 
ing the wiracle of one thing. 

II. And as all things were produced from one, by 
the meditation of one, so all things were produced 
from this one thing by adaptation. 

1V. Its father is the sun, its mother was the moon, 
the wind carried it in its belly, its nurse is the earth. 

V. It is the cause of all perfection throughout the | 
whole world, i 

VI. Its power is perfect if it be changed into the 
earth, 

VII. Separate the earth from the fire, the subtle 
from the gross, gently aud with judgment. 

VIII. It ascends from earth to heaven, and} 
descends again to earth. Thus you will possess the} 
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glory of the whole world, aud all obscurity will fly 
away from you. 
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IX. This thing is the fortitude of all fortitude, be- 
cause it overcomes all subtile things, and penetrates 
every solid thing. 

X. Thus were all things created. 

XI. Hence proceed wonderful adaptations, which 
are produced in this way. 

XII. Therefore am I called Hermes Trismegistus, 
possessing the three parts of the philosophy of the 
whole world. 

XIII, That I had to say concerning the operation 
of the sun is completed. 


These thirteen mysterious sayings nearly 
drove the fellowers of alchemy to distrac- 
tion, They, however, religiously followed 
the example of their master, and enve- 
loped whatever knowledge they possessed 
in the most impenetrable coat of darkness, 
but it was a coat embroidered and spangled 
with such seducing figures of speech, such 
mystical birds, beasts, and flowers, that the 
reader is enticed by their strange beauty. 
We have now at our elbow a pile of old 
alchemical tracts and treatises. They are, 
one and all, profoundly unintelligible, but 
they speak their unknown tongue with so 
much grave and earnest emphasis that it is 
difficult not to believe they are pointing out 
the road to a mysterious, unknown world, full 
of strange beauty—if one only could under- 
stand their directions! 

The authentic records of alchemy that 
have come down to us do not begin before 
the eighth century.* It was the Arabians 
who gave it the shape and dignity of a 
science. The Arabians came into Egypt, 
which they overran as they did other countries 
like a swarm of locusts, they destroyed the 
great library of Alexandria, and, by so doing, 
seemed to have extinguished the last spark 
of learning ; but if ever that savage belief 
that the virtues of the conquered foe pass into 
the person of the conqueror, seemed to be 
borne out by the result, it was so in this in- 
stance. The Arabians absorbed and assimi- 
lated the knowledge of the people they con- 
quered. They were themselves set on fire 


* The destruction of ancient manuscripts had, pre- 
viously to this, taken place on a large scale. Diocletian 
has the credit of having burned the beoks of the Egyptians 
on the chemistry of gold and silver. Czsar is said to 
have burned as many as seven hundred thousand rolls at 
Alexandria ; and Leo Isaurus three hundred thousand at 
Constantinople, in the eighth century, about the time 
the Arabians burned the library at Alexandria. 
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with the ardour of their own swift energy, 
and they set on fire whatever they touched. 
They inspired with a living force every branch 
of learning, and this knowledge they carried 
with them and spread abroad in every country 
whithersoever they went. The good they did 
to mankind—not by their genius only, but by 
the industry with which they worked out the 
results of learning, and the intense vitality 
which fertilised their industry—amply atoned 
for the loss sustained by the destruction of 
the great library. Chemistry was the science 
into which they threw themselves with the 
greatest ardour, and is the one in which we 


can best judge of what they effected. Many | 


words of their invention retain their place in 
our present nomenclature—such are, alchemy 
itself, alkali, alcohol, alembic, algaroth, alem- 
broth, and others. They brought into me- 
chanical. operation many natural processes ; 
—such as distillation, sublimation, filtration, 
crystallisation. They invented the retort, 
the alembic, the crucible, the water-bath, and 
the sand-bath. The Arabians did something 
greater than all these things—they changed 
the whole method of conducting scientific 
enquiry; the ancient mode was to reason 
from abstract principles, which, in matters of 
fact, was like beginning to build a house from 
the roof downwards. The Arabians set to 
work by observing facts and making experi- 
ments, thus endeavouring to raise their 
theories from a foundation of reality alone ; 
but, as they were men and not gods, of course, 
they were liable to error, and often set out 
upon their investigations entangled: in a web 
of previously-conceived abstract ideas, which 
they set up as “laws of nature.” But this 
does not alter the fact.that the Arabians were 
the first who caught a — of the method 
by which alone natural seienee can be con- 
ducted with any certainty or success—it is 
the great step which separates ancient science 
from modern research. Before we commence 
our stories of the alchemists our readers may 
possibly like to. know something of what 
alchemy professed to be and to do, but truly 
it is such a wide subject, not only as regards 
its general principles and modes of practice, 
but also in its digressive tendencies, which 
are infinite, that the information we give is 
indeed superficial. There is scarcely anything 
the imagination has ever conceived or ques- 
tioned concerning the operations of nature 
that is not to be found in the records of 
alchemy. We must pick our way through 
the labyrinth as well as we can, and shall 
only give what seems to us necessary for the 
better understanding of the life and labours 
of the class of men of whom we purpose to treat. 

Alchemy had two great objects in view: 
the first was the conversion of the metals into 
one another by means of a single substance ; 
the second was, the cure of all diseases 
whatever by the application of a single 
remedy: the first to acquire an unlimited 
supply of Fortunatus-purses of gold, and the 


| 
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second to secure, if not an immortality, at 
least a terribly long lease of this mortal life, 
It was supposed by the alchemists—and traces 
of the idea are to be seen in the earliest ages— 
that all metals were mutually convertible. 
Seven metals were known—namely: gold, 
silver, quicksilver, copper, iron, tin, and lead. 
These numbers, corresponding with the num- 
ber of the planets, were generally called by 
alchemists Sol, Luna, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter,and Saturn. The alchemists believed 
that each planet stood in such close relation 
and communication with its appropriate metal, 
as to be constantly generating fresh quantities 
of it in the depths of the earth. Each of 


| these metals was supposed to consist of sul- 


phur and mercury in different proportions 
and in different degrees of purity ; hence, by 
adding what was deficient or subtracting 
what was superfluous in the composition of 
each metal, it might be changed into another. 
Common mercury and common sulphur were 
found not to answer the purpose, and, by 
degrees, became two spiritual or elemental 
principles called, for the sake of convenience, 
by those common names, The mercury was 
supposed to impart to metals their lustre and 
ductility—their fixed properties ; whilst the 
sulphur conferred upon them their change- 
able nature. Both elements were united in 
each metal in different proportions and in 
different degrees of purity and fixation— 
which latter term had a very indefinite 
meaning; sometimes it was merely the degree 
in which the fusibility of the metals was 
affected, and sometimes it was meant to 
shadow forth what we now call affinity. Of 
the metals, gold and siiver were called perfect, 
the others were, more or less, imperfect, and 
the great object was to convert these imper- 
fect, into the perfect metals: yet, singularly 
enough, the great masters of alchemy dis- 
claimed all sordid motives. This conversion 
of the metals was to be effected by what 
was compendiously termed the philosopher's 
stone; but the word stone must be taken 
figuratively, for it was not conceived to be a 
stone at all, but a powder ; and, in some of the 
processes, a fluid—generally, the successful 
adepts represented it as a red powder with a 
faint smell. Before we have done, the reader 
shall have the benefit of some of the directions 
for obtaining this precious powder, and an 
account of the different appearances it took 
during the course of the work, before the 
moment when it touched perfection. One of 
the alchemists thus describes the result of his 
labour :—“*Our stone is nothing but an 
odoneous spirit and a living water (which we 
have also called dry water) purified by a 
natural proportion, and united in such a way 
that it can in nowise be absent. from itself.” 
The alchemists were dreadfully afraid of 
making their instructions intelligible to 
general readers ; and, from the name of one 
of their chief writers—Geber—Dr. Johnson de- 
rives the word gibberish, which was formerly 
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written geberish. Their red powder, when 
found, was capable of converting all metals 
into gold, even when used in the minutest 
particle. There was also a second prepara- 
tion, called the white tincture, not so difficult 
to obtain, and it could convert every metal 
into silver, and could itself be converted into 
gold by the red powder. The red powder 
also could, if administered in homceopathic 
doses, cure all diseases, from its quality of 
being able to change everything imperfect 
and unhealthy into what was pure and perfect. 

What we have already said may afford 
some general idea of the nature of the 
study of alchemy; we proceed to give some 
account of the most learned and noted adepts 
whose fame has been transmitted to us, and 
to whose dreams we are indebted for many 
valuable realities little, if at all, inferior to 
the red powder. 

Synesius, Bishop of Ptolemais, one of the 
earliest adepts, was born in three hundred 
and sixty-five. He was a learned and excel- 
lent man ; more of a Pagan than a Christian, | 
but a good bishop notwithstanding. His 

rtrait has been restored to us in Mr. 
Kingsley’s Hypatia, and our readers are 
referred to his pages. Geber—or more cor-| 


rectly Dah-ad-far al Softe—is the first who 
gives a full account of the science of alchemy ; 
but, although his works have come down to us | 
—having been translated into both Arabic and | 
Latin—and although he attained the greatest | 


celebrity in the age when he lived, which was | 
the eighth century, yet little is known of his life | 
except that he was born in Mesopotamia, and 
passed into Spain, where he spent some time. 

The story of Morieu reads like one of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, and may, | 
perhaps, repay the reader for any tediousness 
he may have indulged in. Morieu was born | 
in Rome, in the tenth century, he was a good | 
Christian, and we are told extremely dutiful to 
his parents ; but, hearing of Adfar, a famous | 
Arslinn philosopher, who lived at Alexandria, | 
and some of his writings having fallen into | 
his hands, they so took hold of his imagination 
that he ran away from home and made for 
Alexandria. Arrived there, he had great 
difficulty in finding the house of the learned 
man ; but he had not come so far to fail then ; 
and, at length, having found the man he 
sought, he made known to him his country, 
his religion, and his desire to become a 
disciple. Adfar was glad of a disciple who} 
showed great zeal, docility, and intelligence, | 
and Morieu was happy to have found a 
master who promised to unveil for him the 
source of all treasures. The gentleness of 
Morieu so won upon his master that he con- 
cealed nothing from him. But all Adfar’s 
immense riches, his learning, and his genius, 
could not keep him from dying, like the most | 
ignorant of men. Morieu mourned his death 
paid the last duties to his remains, and} 
then quitted Alexandria to go to Jerusalem. 
He settled himself in a hermitage a little way ' 
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out of the city, and there determined to 
end his days. He took with him a pupil 
whom he intended to train in his own know- 
ledge. In this retreat Morieu heard of Kalid, 
the Soldan of Egypt—*a wise and curious 
prince,” lieutenant of the caliph. One of the 
books of Adfar having fallen into his hands, 
he made great inquiries and offered immense 
rewards to anyone who would enable him to 
understand it. Many persons presented 
themselves, but they were not true teachers : 
only persons greedy of reward, and seeking 
for gain and not wisdom. 

Morieu heard with pain how much this 
good Soldan was deceived by false professors, 
and he determined to leave his retreat and to 
undertake a journey to Egypt, as much with 
the design of converting the Soldan to the 
blessed faith of Christianity as of instructing 
him in the knowledge of Adfar. The Soldan 
received him with gladness, and gave him a 
house ; where Morieu remained until he had 
finished his process. The work being brought 
to perfection, he poured the precious elixir 
into a vase, and wrote upon it, “ He who has 
all, has no need of others.” He then de- 
parted secretly, and returned to his hermitage 
near Jerusalem. Kalid went to the house 
where Morieu had dwelt, and there found the 
vase containing the elixir; but that did not 
console him for the loss of his master. He 
was filled with great indignation against the 
false pretenders who had deceived him; he 
put to death all who remained within his 
reach, and made an edict that, in future, who- 
ever dared to come before him with false 
pretences should die. He kept this law 
rigidly; but it did not bring back Morieu. 
He one day called Galip, his favourite slave, 
and said to him, “Oh! Galip, what are we to 
do further ?” 

Galip replied, “My lord, it is good to 
believe that God will make us know the con- 
duct we ought to pursue.” 

Kalid passed many years regretting the 
loss of Morieu ; until one day when he was 
engaged in the chase, accompanied, as usual, 
by Galip; they were separated by some 
accident, and Galip came upon a hermit who 
was devoutly praying in a solitude. 

“Who are you?” said Galip to him; 
“whence come you, and whither do you go?” 

“T come from Jerusalem,” replied the 
hermit, “where I was born, and I remained 
long with a holy man amongst the mountains 
near to that city. I heard there how Kalid 
was in pain to know how he might finish the 
mystery of Hermes. That holy man is, I 
know, skilful in that science, and I quitted 
my country to inform the prince of him.” 

“Oh, my brother! what is this you say ?” 
cried Galip ; “it is enough—I do not wish 
you should die as the imposters have died, 
who presented themselves to my master.” 

“T fear nothing,” replied the hermit, “let 
me see the prince, if you know where he may 
be found.” 
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Galip took him to his master, and the 
hermit informed him that he had made this 
long journey on purpose to tell him that, in 
the solitudes of Jerusalem, dwelt a holy man 
who had received this supreme wisdom of 
God—the knowledge of the hermetic work. 
“He has confessed to me that he has this 
precious gift, and I have seen the proof of it 
in the immense treasures of gold and silver 
he took each year to Jerusalem.” 

Kalid cautioned him of the risk he ran of 
being put to death like many others before 
him, if he made promises he could not 





perform; but, as the hermit seemed very 
confident and not in the least afraid, Kalid 
grew sanguine, and his desire to see Morieu 
again increased, if possible, in ardour. For, | 
he had no doubt, from the description, that 
this holy man at Jerusalem was Morieu 
himself. 

Kalid desired Galip to take an escort and | 
accompany the hermit. After many difficul- 
ties, they came to the mountains of Jerusalem, 
where they found Morieu; who, in a rude 
hair garment, lived in perpetual youth and 
the most austere penance. He made no 
difficulty about going back to Egypt with 
Galip. The Soldan received him with great 
joy, and would have made him his vizier ; 

ut Morieu had no other desire than to con- 
vert the prince to the true religion. He 
preached all the truths of Christianity, but 
Kalid would not be converted ; he, however, 
treated Morieu as his dearest friend, and he 
seems to have been a very good man, if we 
may judge from the fact that Morieu at last 
instructed him in all the secrets which he 
had so long and so ardently desired to learn. 
The remainder of his life is not known, but 
so far his history and his conversations have 
been written both by himself and by Galip 
the faithful slave. Kalid wrote some little 
treatises on hermetic philosophy, which are 
printed. Bacon and Arnold both cite Morieu 
as one of the hermetic philosophers, and 
Robertus Castrensis translated Morieu’s 
book into Latin from the Arabic in the year 
eleven hundred and eighty-two. 

Most of the alchemists had a history at- 
tached tothem, Raymond Lully had a romance 
—The reader. will find all we tell, written 
in heavy biographical dictionaries and musty 
books of reference, innocent of the least ten- 
dency to levity or novel-writing.* 

Raymond Lully was born at Majorca, in 
the year twelve hundred and thirty-five. His 
father was of a noble family, seneschal to 
James the First of Arragon, who had enriched 
him with lands in the isles of Majorca and 
Minorca, when they were taken from the 
Saraceus in twelve hundred and thirty. 
Raymond was brought up at court after the 





; * He may consult for himself, if he pleases, the follow- 
ing works upon the Life of Raymond Lully :—Byorius 


Annal. Eccles. tom. 14, ann. 1372; Bolland Act. Sancta, 
tom. 23; Mariana de Rebus Hispania, lib. 15, c. 4; 
Peroquet Vie de R. Luly, Venddme, 1667; Hist. de 
Raymond Lully, Paris, 1663, 12mo. 


fashion of the young noblemen of that age. 
He received little instruction of any kind 
except in the arts and accomplishments of a 
cavalier. He was handsome, graceful, excel- 
lent in all knightly exercises, and, we are 
sorry to add, eminently a mauvais sujet. He 
led a gambling, dissipated, disreputable life, 
enjoying great favour at court, where James 
the Second of Arragon continued the favour 
that his father had shown to the father of 
Raymond. He made him seneschal of the 
isles and grand provost of the palace. Ray- | 
mond icone his fortune by a great 
marriage; but the more money he had, 
the more he spent. He led the life of a 
grand seigneur, and carried on his affairs in 
grand style. He fell in love at last witha 
beautiful woman of the court, Donna Am- 
brosia Eleanora di Castello. She was married 
and considered as remarkable for her virtue 
as her beauty. For some time the declara- 
tions and assiduities of Raymond took no 
effect; but one day it so happened that, 
whilst she was leaning from a window the 
wind blew aside her handkerchief, and dis- 
played her bosom. Raymond, who, of course, 
was hanging about wherever she was to be 
seen, was so struck with her beauty that he 
wrote some passionate verses on the white 
bosom he had beheld. This poem took an 
effect he had scarcely dared to hope. The 
Lady Eleanora sent him a message desiriog 
his company. It may be imagined with what 
alacrity he obeyed her commands. He was 
shown into her presence ; he fell at her fect ; 
and began at once to expand into expressions 
of gratitude and passion ; but she desired him 
to rise, and told him that, having tried in 
vain to repulse his passion, and to cure him 
by her coldness and indifference, she had now 
resolved to requite him by allowing him to 
look upon the beautiful white bosom he had 
celebrated in his verse ; saying which, she dis- 
closed her bosom and half her side, and he saw 
a hideous cancer. The shock was so terrible, 
that he forsook the court and entirely changed 
his mode of life. He had aremarkable vision, 
in which he imagined he beheld The Saviour, 
who said to him, Raymond, follow me from 
henceforth. This vision he saw twice; he 
then delayed no longer, but arranged his 
affairs and divided his property amongst his 
family. What became of his wife we are not 
told; but he himself retired to a hovel on 
mount Aranda, near his estate, and there he 
devoted himself to study Arabic, and to pre- 
pare for the conversion of the infidels, He 
was at that time about thirty years of age. 
People did nothing by halves in those days. 
If their profligacy and violence were enor- 
mous, their devotion and austerity, when they 
threw themselves into religion, was in the 
same proportion, He remained in this re- 
treat for six years; and then set out witha 
servant—who could speak Arabic, and was 2 
Mahomedan—to convert the infidels wherever 
h 


| 
e might find them. But the servant no 
| 
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sooner understood what were his master’s 
designs against the Koran, than he took the 
earliest opportunity of endeavouring to mur- 
der him. The wound, fortunately, was not 
mortal; and, before he could repeat the blow, 
a pious anchoret, we are told, passed the spot 
and assisted Raymond to disarm him. Ray- 
mond refused to kill his assassin, and only 
consented with reluctance that he should be 
put in prison ; where he strangled himself in 
rage and fury. 

When Raymond had recovered from his 
wound, he remained a little while longer in 
his beloved solitude, and then once more 
began his wanderings. In twelve hundred 
and seventy-six he founded a professorship in 
the Convent of St. Francis, at Palmes, for the 
Arabic language, to serve towards converting 
the infidels, In twelve hundred and eighty- 
one, he went to Paris, und there became 
acquainted with Arnold of Villa Nova, or 
Arnaud de Villeneve, one of the great alche- 
mists—a man whose immense reputation 
filled all the age with wonder; in his 
day he perhaps enjoyed more renown than 
any other man ever did. Lully’s genius for 
science seems to have been developed by his 
six years’ solitude and his study of Arabic ma- 
nuscripts. For the present, his zeal to con- 
vert the infidels slackened, and he became the 
disciple of Arnold, and invented a new mode 
of teaching and learning philosophy and the 
sciences—afterwards called from him the 
Lullian art. From Paris he went to Rome. 
His object was to obtain from the Pope the 
establishment of a college for the study of 
the oriental languages, for the purpose of 
propagating the true faith amongst the infi- 
dels; but the Pope had just died, and he 
could meet with no attention to his de- 
sires. He was received with much dis- 
tinction, however, wherever he went, and 
wrote and taught publicly. Disappointed at 
Rome, he returned to Paris, continuing 
always to teach philosophy. In twelve hun- 
dred and ninety-one, he went to visit the 
King of Majorca, at Montpellier, and there 
he found his friend Arnold established at the 
head of the faculty of medicine in that city. 
He was well received, but his old longing to 
convert the infidels came back upon him in 
all its foree—indeed it had never entirely 
slumbered—and all the fame he obtained for 
himself he only considered as the means to 
further his great object. He set out once 
more for Rome, and remained some’ months 
at Geneva, where he wrote and taught and 
disputed as was the fashion amongst learned 
men of that time. When at length he 
reached Rome, he could by no means 
obtain from Nicholas the Second, who was 
the then pope, the establishment he de- 
sired for the study of the oriental languages ; 
and he considered that he ought to go 
in person and preach the true faith to the 
infidels. He went to Genoa and hired a 
passage to Africa ; but, when the vessel was 
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on the point ot sailing he took a sudden panic 
and let the vessel sail without him. His re- 
morse and regret threw him into a fever. He 
looked upon himself as a Jonah, trying to 
escape from the divine command. When he 
recovered, he ‘lost no time in repairing his 
fault and sailed to Tunis, This sudden panic 
in a man of such high courage and firm pur- 
pose is remarkable, and may serve to make 
us charitable in our judgments upon those 
who seem for a time to fail. Lully’s courage 
never again faltered. On his arrival at Tunis, 
he began to speak and to dispute with the 
Mahomedan doctors, and was immediately 
arrested for his pains and condemned todeath ; 
but, a learned Arabian who loved him for his 
science and learning, interceded for him, and 
remonstrated with the sultan upon the scan- 
dal it would be to slay so great aman. His 
life was spared; but he was commanded to 
leave Tunis without delay, under the penalty 
of death if he returned. 

He went to Genoa, and thence to Naples, 
where he disputed against his master, Arnold, 
denying the possibility of transmuting metals ; 
but nothing distracted his mind from his 
earnest desire to convert the infidels ; and he 
used all his eloquence to prevail on Pope 
Boniface the Eighth to encourage the study 
of eastern languages ; but the Pope had other 
affairs on hand, and Raymond retired to 
Milan, where the house in which he lived is 
still to be seen. In thirteen hundred and 
eight he went to Paris, and made ac- 
quaintance with the famous Duns Scotus, and 
practised alchemy; but his beloved infidels 
prevented him from resting in this learned 
leisure, He tried to get up acrusade, and to 
persuade Ferdinand of Castile to join King 
Philip of France for the recovery of the Holy 
Land. To prove his own zeal, he once more 
crossed from Spain}to Africa, and landed 
at Bona—Saint Augustin’s old bishopric. 
Here he had the satisfaction of converting 
seventy of the followers of Averroes—a great 
physician—more, we should imagine, by the 
reputation he had acquired as a man of science 
than from the superiority of his theology. 
He went next to Algiers, where he also made 
converts ; but the persecution rose to such a 
height that he was thrown into prison, and 
had a bridle placed in his mouth. Some ac- 
counts say that a eo was fastened upon 
his lips to prevent him from speaking, which 
was only removed when he ate his food. At 
the end of forty days, however, he was severely 
bastinadoed, and then expelled from the 
city. He had no road except through Tunis, 
where sentence of death awaited him; but, 
when he arrived, although he was thrown 
into prison, the inhabitants were still deterred 
by his reputation from putting him to death. 
They contented themselves with trying if 
they could not, in their turn, convert him ; 
but as they did not succeed, they shipped him 
on board a vessel sailing for Genoa. He was 
shipwrecked in sight of Pisa; and, although 
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he and the crew escaped to land, he had a vio- 
lent illness, through which he was nursed by 
some Dominicans. 

A general council was then sitting at Vienna, 
and so svon as he was able to travel, he went 
there to solicit assistance for the couversion 
of the infidels. He made severzl propositions 
which he could get no one to listen to, Whilst 
at Vienna he received flattering letters from 
Edward the Second, King of England, and 
from Robert Bruce, King of Scotland, en- 
treating him to visit them. He had also, in 
the course of his travels, met with John 
Cremer, Abbot of Westminster, with whom 
he formed a strong friendship ; and, it was 


more to please him than the king, that Ray-| 


mond consented to go to England. Cremer 
had an intense desire to learn the last great 
secret of alchemy—to make the powder of 
transmutation —and Raymond, with all his 
friendship, had never disclosed it. Cremer, 
however, set to work very cunningly; he 
was not jong in discovering the object that was 
nearest to Raymond’s heart—the conversion 
of the infidels. He told the king wonderful 
stories of the gold Lully had the art to make; 
and he worked upon Raymond by the hope 
that King Edward would be easily induced 
to raise a crusade against the Mahomedans, if 
he only had the means. Raymond had 
appealed so often to popes and kings that he 
had lost all faith in them ; nevertheless, as a 
last hope, he accompanied his friend Cremer 
to England. Cremer lodged him in his abbey, 
treating him with distinction; and there 
Lully at last instructed him in the powder, 
the secret of which Cremer had so long desired 
to know. When the powder was perfected, 
Cremer presented him to the king, who re- 
ceived him as a man may be supposed to 
receive one who could give him boundless 
riches. Raymond made only one condition ; 
that the gold he made should not be ex- 
pended upon the luxuries of the court or 
upon a war with any Christian king; and 
that Edward himself should go in person with 
an army against the infidels. Edward pro- 
mised everything and anything. Raymond 
had apartments assigned him in the Tower, 
and there he tells us he transmuted fifty 
thousand pounds weight of quicksilver, lead, 
and tin, iuto pure gold, which was coined at 
the mint into six millions of nobles, each 
worth about three pounds sterling at the 
— day. Some of the pieces said to 
ave been coined out of this gold are still 
to be found in antiquarian collections. To 
Robert Bruce he sent a little work entitled 
Of the Art of Transmuting Metals. Dr. 
Edmund Dickenson relates that when the 
cloister that Raymond occupied at West- 
minster was removed, the workmen found 
some of the powder, with which they enriched 
themselves. During Lully’s residence in 
England, he became the friend of Roger 
Bacon. 

Nothing, of course, could be further from 
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King Edward’s thoughts than to go on a 
crusade. Raymond’s apartments in the Tower 
were only an honourable prison; and he 
soon perceived how matters were. He de- 
clared that Edward would meet with nothing 
but misfortune and misery for his breach of 
faith. He made his escape from England in 
thirteen hundred and fifteen, and set off once 
more to preach to the jnfidels. He was now 
a very old man, and none of his friends could 
ever hope to see his face again. He went 
first to Egypt, then to Jerusalem, and 
thence to Tunis. There he at last met 
with the martyrdom he had so often braved, 
The people fell upon him and stoned him, 
Some Genoese merchants carried away his 
body, in which they discerned some feeble 
signs of life. They carried him on board their 
vessel ; but, though he lingered awhile, he 
died as they came in sight of Majorca, on the 
twenty-eighth of June, thirteen hundred and 
fifteen, at the age of eighty-one. He was 
buried with great honour in his family chapel 
at St. Ulma, the viceroy and all the principal 
nobility attending. 

He left many works behind him—some are 
in manuscript and some in print—the greater 
number are to be found in the Royal Library 
at Paris. Amongst the discoveries of Lully 
we may mention the preparation of sweet 
nitre; but his chief merit was that he per- 
fected and spread the knowledge of scientific 
discoveries which were but little known be- 
fore his time. 

Alexander Sethon was a Scotchman, and 
lived at the end of the sixteenth and the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Tra- 
dition eredits him with having succeeded in 
becoming master of the secret of making gold. 
Whatever might have been his life before that 
period, it is certain that at the moment which 
seemed to crown him with the highest for- 
tune, he might have quotedold Gammer Gur- 
ton’s lamentation, and said :—“'This first day 
of my sorrow is the last day of my pleasure,” 
for he knew no comfort afterwards, He passed 
into Holland, and remained some time in the 
house of one John Haussen, a mariner, in the 
town of Erkusen, whom he had once hospita- 
bly received and entertained when he was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Scotland, near to 
where he lived. He made several transmuta- 
tions in the house of this man, binding him to 
| secresy, Which John Haussen kept pretty well; 








although he thought it no harm to mention the 
circumstance to Doctor Vandervelden, a phy- 
sician of Erkusen. He gave him also a piece of 
| gold on which he marked the hour and the 
date of the reputed transmutation, March 
thirteenth, sixteen hundred and two, at four 
o’clock. Sethon proceeded on his travels, 
making transmutations from time to time; 
but news did not travel fast in those 
days, and he might have escaped mis- 
chance for a pretty long while, if his 
evil genius had not led him into Saxony. 
Here he made an imprudent display of 
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his art to some persons who reported him 
to the Elector of Saxony. This prince fan- 
eying that he had now got hold of a living 
and inexhaustible treasure, seized upon his 
person, and put him in prison; setting a strong 
guard of soldiers over him, with orders to 
keep him always in sight. At first, the Elec- 
tor endeavoured by fair words and fine pro- 
mises to persuade Sethon to make gold ; and, 
perhaps he might in time, have consented to 
ransom himself, but the Elector was also de- 
termined to obtain his secret, and this, as all 
adepts of alchemy know, was a secret not to 
be revealed to any under the penalty of their 
eternal salvation ; they did not dare to reveal 
it even to their dearest friend ; only when they 
grew old might they select some one man as 
their heir and instruct him in their method of 
working, under the most solemn oath of se- 
erecy. Their works were always written in 
enigmas, to mislead purposely all who came 
with vain curiosity, and who were not elected 
to the knowledge of the mystery. Sethon, 
therefore, could by no means purchase his 
own deliverance at the price of his secret. 
Patience and fortitude were the qualities 
which were developed by the pursuit of 
alchemy, if nothing else, and Sethon was a 
match for his noble jailor. 

When fair means could not induce him to 
speak, the Elector began by making his cap- 


tivity more rigorous, and tried what privation | 


would effect. When that failed he resorted 
to more active measures, and Sethon was sub- 
jected to a variety of tortures in the hope of ex- 
torting his secret, which even if he could, or 
would have imparted, the Elector would not 
have been able to apply, for Sethon could not 
have given his own skill. Nevertheless, he 
remained obstinately silent, enduring what- 
ever it was the good, or rather, evil pleasure 
ofthe Elector to inflict, and the tortures grew 
more and more intolerable. Even fire was ap- 
plied to make him speak. This treatment 
was continued at intervals for many months, 


| but all in vain. 


At length one Michael Seudigovius, a 
Polish nobleman, himself also a seeker after 
the philosopher’s stone, obtained from the 
elector the liberty to visit Sethon in his 
prison. 

Feeling pity for Sethon’s sufferings, and also 
a hope that he might be induced to do from 
gratitude, what he had refused to compul- 
sion, Michael offered to aid him to escape, 
which offer of course Sethon gladly ac- 
cepted, Seudigovius came again in a few 
days, and gave a feast to the soldiers 
who guarded him. This he did more 
than once. At last he regaled them better 
than usual, and having made them drunk, he 
and Sethon escaped in disguise; he had a 
carriage in waiting. They stopped at the 
house where Sethon’s wife still lived, and got 
the powder of transmutation, which her hus- 
band had confided to her keeping. Whether 
she accompanied them in their flight is un- 
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certain. Probably she remained in Dresden, 
that the escape of her husband might appear 
more mysterious. 

Sethon and his deliverer escaped to Cracow, 
where Seudigovius had a castle. He now re- 
minded Sethon of his promise to assist him in 
his alchemical pursuit. Sethon presented him 
with an ounce of his powder of transmuta- 
tion, which he declared was amply sufficient, 
if used with prudence. But as regarded the 
secret of making this powder, he said: “ You 
see what I have suffered; my nerves are 
shrunk, my limbs are dislocated, emaciated 
to an extremity, and my body almost cor- 
rupted ; even to avoid all this I did not dis- 
close the secrets of philosophy.” It was clear 
there was nothing to be done with such a 
man ; and, after trying every species of en- 
treaty and persuasion in vain, Seudigovius 
allowed him reluctantly to depart. 

Sethon did not long enjoy his liberty. He 
was old, and the hardships he had endured 
had worn him out. He died in sixteen hundred 
and four, only two years after he had left his 
peaceful laboratory in Scotland. Seudigovius 
married his widow, but she knew nothing of 
her husband's secrets. She however possessed 
some of his manuscripts, and these Seudigo- 
vius published under the name of the “ Cos- 
mopolitan,” which was the title under .which 
Sethon was generally known. 

The powder which Seudigovius had re- 
ceived from Sethon is said to have done 
him very little good in the end. It en- 
{abled him for a while to live extravagantly, 
|and to waste his substance in riotous living. 
|He made no secret of the present he had 
obtained. He presented himself at Prague 
before Rudolph the Second, and made a 
“projection” for him, for which the Em- 
peror appointed him to be Counsellor of 
State. Seudigovius narrowly escaped the 
fate of Sethon upon one occasion, He was 
travelling through Moravia, and a nobleman 
of the country having heard rumours of his 
proceedings at Prague ; and, believing that he 
had a great quantity of the transmuting pow- 
der in his possession, seized upon him and 
put him in prison, threatening that he should 
not obtain his liberty until he had given up 
all his treasure. Seudigovius was not an 
alchemist, but he knew other secrets, and 
“obtained some matters with which he cut 
through the iron bar of his prison-window ;” 
and, making a rope of his clothes escaped 
almost naked. Hesummoned the little tyrant 
before the Emperor’s Court to answer for 
what he had done ; the nobleman was fined, 
and a village on his estate was confiscated, 
which Seudigovius gave to his daughter as a 
dowry. 

By this time the ounce of powder was 
nearly expended. Seudigovius had run 
through an enormous fortune, and beggary 
stared him in the face. Sethon must have 
seen in his character that he was not worthy 
to possess the “ Great Secret,” and that his 
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' 
only idea of using it, or desiring to know it, | 
was that he might be able to carry on a life 
of profiigacy, without measure or bounds, 

Seudigovius thought that he would turn 
the few grains that remained to him of the 
powder into medicine; for it was quite as 
powerful to cure sickness, or whatever disease 
a man might have, as it was to transmute 
base metals into gold. He accordingly put 
all that remained into rectified spirits of wine, 
and astonished the regular physicians by the 
marvellous cures it effected. It cured, | 
amongst others, Sigismond the Third, King | 
of Poland, “of a very grievous accident.” 
At length the elixir came to an end, as the 


to the Lord. ‘Behold whosoever shall find 
me, shall slay me!’ We travel through many 
nations like vagabonds, and dare not take 
upon us the care of a family, neither do we 
possess any certain habitation ; although we 
possess all things, we can use but a few; 
what, therefore, do we enjoy except the spe- 
culation of our minds? Many strangers to 
art imagine that if they enjoyed it they 
would do great good. So I believed formerly, 
but the danger I have experienced has taught 
me otherwise. Whoever encounters the im- 
minent peril of his life, will act with more 
caution henceforward. An adept cannot 


| effect the works of mercy to an uncommon 


|extent, without in some degree confiding to 
| the secresy of others ; and this is at the haz- 
ard of imprisonment and death. I lately had 
a proof of it, for being in a foreign place I 


gold had done, and Seudigovius found himself 
without money or property of any kind. 
He then began the life of an adventurer. | 
He obtained large sums from various noble- | 
men, under pretence of making the powder, | administered the medicine to some distressed 
but he produced no result save smoke and / poor persons who were dying, and they hay- 
cinders. He then subsided into a deliberate | ing miraculously recovered, there was imme- 
impostor, and played tricks of sleight of hand | diately a rumour spread abroad of the Elixir 
worthy only of a mountebank. He silvered| of Life, insomuch that I was forced to flee by 
over a piece of gold, and pretending that he | night, with exceeding great trouble ; having 
had the true powder, made the silver disap-| changed my clothes, shaved my head, put on 
pear by a common chemical operation easy to|other hair, and altered my name; else I 
execute, and sold his worthless preparation | should have fallen into the hands of wicked 
at large prices ; a thing quite obvious and re- | men, that lay in wait for me, merely on sus- 
pugnant to the principles of all true adepts, | picion excited by the thirst of gold. I could 
who never sold their knowledge. mention other dangers which would seem 
He died at Guvernu, on the frontiers of | ridiculous to those who did not stand ina 
Poland, in sixteen hundred and forty-six, at similar situation. They think they would 
the age of eighty-four, having seen great manage their affairs better, but they do not 
vicissitudes, and been Counsellor of State to consider that all those intelligent people 
three Emperors, Rudolph, Matthias, and, whose society is chiefly desirable, are ex- 
Ferdinand. \tremely discerning ; and a slight conjecture 
|is sufficient to produce a conspiracy, for the 

‘We add an extract from the work of Eire- | iniquity of men is so great that I have known 
neus Philalethes, called The Shut Palace a person to be strangled with a halter on sus- 
Opened, which may serve to show what it picion, although he did not possess the art, it 
really was to possess a secret which it was | was sufficient that a desperate man heard a re- 
forbidden to reveal, and which it was dange-! port of it. This age abounds with alchemists, 
rous to exercise; it takes the shine out of the | however ignorant of science, they know sufii- 
gold. Few would desire to obtain it, if gold | cient to discover an adept, or to suspect him. 
alone had been the object of the Great |An appearance of secresy will cause them to 
Work. Eirenzeus, we should tell the reader,| search and examine every circumstance of 
was an Englishman, who lived in sixteen | your life. If you cure the sick, or sell a large 























hundred and forty-five (at least that is the 
date of one of his works), his true name has | 
never been distinctly ascertained. The follow- | 
ing may be accepted as his account of his own 
lot, after the discovery of the Stone. “ All 
alchemicai books abound with obscure enig- 
mas, or sophistical operations; I have not 
written in this style, having resigned my will | 


quantity of gold, the news is circulated ail 
through the neighbourhood. The goldsmith 
knows that the metal is too fine, and it is con- 


‘trary to law for any one to alloy it, who is 


not a regular metallurgist. I once sold pure 
silver worth six hundred pounds in a foreign 


‘country; the goldsmith, notwithstanding I 


was dressed as a merchant, told me—‘this 


silver is made by art.’ I asked the reason 


to the Divine pleasure. I do not fear that 
he said so, he replied, ‘I know the silver that 


the art will be dis-esteemed because I write | 
plainly, for true wisdom will defend its own comes from Spain, England, &c., this is purer 
honour. I wish gold and silver were as mean! than any of these kinds. Hearing this I 
in esteem as earth, and then we need not so| withdrew. There is no better silver in trade 
strictly conceal ourselves. For we are like| than the Spanish ; but if he had attempted 
Cain, driven from the pleasant society we/|to reduce my silver, from its superior quality, 
formerly had without fear. Now we are|and were discovered, I would be hanged for 
tossed up and down, as if beset with furies,|felony. I never called again for my silver, 
nor can we suppose ourselves safe in any one /|or the price of it. The transmission of gold 
place tong. We weepand sigh, complaining!and silver from one country to another is 
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regulated by strict laws, and this is enough to 
condemn the adept, who appears to have a 
quantity of it. Thus, being taught by these 
difficulties, I have determined to lie hid, and 
will communicate the art to thee, who 
dreamest of pertorming public good, that we 
may see what you will undertake when you 
obtain it.” 


THE ROVING ENGLISHMAN. 
THE PASSAGE OF THE DANUBE. 


A wip wind was blowing, and a drifting 
sleet beat in our faces as we waded through 
mud and mire down to the water side. Here 
were bales of goods and heaps of military 
stores, crowds of dirty, ragged, desponding 
Turkish soldiers, waiting, seemingly, to be 
rained upon, and for no other purpose what- 
ever. Weary, jaded-looking oxen, rudely 
yoked to the most primitive waggons, rumi- 
nated in patient wretchedness, wet through. 
There was a great multitude of people and a 
great number of things, but there was no life 
and bustle. Everybody and everything ap- 
peared to be waiting for some unexplained 
event, and to be wasting time, meanwhile, in 
listless discomfort. The broad river teemed 
with craft of all descriptions, from the rattling 
Austrian steamer, tugging long rafts laden 
with warlike implements, and the rakish 
| Greek merchantman, down to the heavy Bul- 

garian barges which serve as ferry-boats, and 
the most trumpery little cockleshells used for 
coasting in fine weather or in bobbing about 
from ship to ship. 

The aspect of affairs generally was un- 
| satisfactory. Even our old friends, the 
| officers lately in the service of the king of 
Candy, who much delight in the gay uniforms 
allowed to Omer Pasha’s staff, and who were 
|| consequently assembled here in considerable 
| force, appeared to lose all their usual vivacity 
| and strutting importance amidst the com- 
| ea and perfect cheerlessness around them 
ere. 


| We try to get a boat, and thus pass over to 
| Giurgevo and the regions of civilisation at 
| once, but the thing is absolutely impossible. 
There are plenty of boats, as we have said, 
but they seem to belong to nobody, and no- 
body, visible at least, appears to beolng to 
them. They have, indeed, the freedom of 
| the waterside, and keep bobbing about and 
| bumping against each other amidst the short 
fat waves of the Danube, but nobody heeds 
them, and they may creak and groan, and 
| bob and strain at their cables for ever, 
| precisely like a man with a grievance, 
So, after shouting for some time, and get- 
ting into a boat or two, just to try if our 
apparent appropriation of it will arouse 
any apathetic owner to assert his rights, and 
then getting out of it in despair at not being 
able to attract the smallest attention, we 
finally clamber up a mud hill and elbow our 
way through a listless crowd of soaking 
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bumpkins, then we toil up some rotten 
wooden stairs to a ricketty platform, and so 
into a Bulgarian coffee-house which is there 
situated. 

It is full to suffocation of military idlers of 
every description, from the last dashing 
courier who has posted down with despatches 
from Bucharest, to the loosest hanger-on of 
the Turkish army, on the look-out for a 
little quiet game of robbery whenever an 
occasion may turn up favourable to the 
exercise of his talents in that direction. 
An immense fire of damp wood and ashes 
slumbers and moulders in an ample grate. 
The hobs and hearthstone are garnished with 
| little black invalid coffee-pots, one without a 
handle, another with its handle tied on by a 
piece of dirty twisted linen, a third with a 
great bit knocked off its rim, a fourth used 
and battered out of all shape, suggesting an 
idea—perhaps true enough—that it may have 
been frequently applied to the hard pates of 
refractory customers. 

Everybody is smoking—not the long, ma- 
jestic pipes of Constantinople and Asia Minor, 
nor the light fancy article covered with glass 
beads and gay silk or gold and silver wire, 
which are of common use in Syria and Pales- 
tine, nor the costly implement of silver and 
precious wood which solaces the idleness of 
our lazy allies on the frontiers of Persia and 
in Kurdistan. The Bulgarian pipe appears 
to the most uninterested observer to belong 
to a people addicted to the pursuits of agri- 
culture. It is short, fat, sturdy, unpolished : 
it is made of a stick cut out of a hedge. 
A large round hole is burnt or whittled 
through it—this forms the stem; the bowl 
is made of a piece of the root of a tree 
with a receptacle for tobacco and a dumpy 
exit for smoke punched irregularly into it. 
It is stuck on the stick as much on one side 
as the rowdy white hat of a medical stu- 
dent, and looks not unlike it in the eyes 
of any one gifted with a good serviceable 
amount of ready imagination. The Bul- 
garian pipe is dirty, as all Bulgarian things 
are: it is covered over with several layers 
of various coloured muds, dried by time, 
and blending not inharmoniously the one 
with the other. It has no mouth-piece as 
other pipes have, but the smoker puts his 
lips to the hole, and sucks at it ardently till 
satiated. The tobacco is coarse, rough, un- 
tractable, and bitter, but this does not seem 
to diminish in any way the visible enjoyment 
experienced from the use of it, as may be 
witnessed by the attentive examination of 
any gentleman present as he sits behind his 
cloud of smoke, somnolent and surly. 

Jt is a quaint scene. The Bulgarians dress 
in a more primitive fashion than is even 
usual among the Turks, whose dress is 
always quaint and primitive. They do not 
wear beards like the rest of their countrymen. 
They shave their heads and every part of 
the face except. the upper lip; and, the 
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moustaches being allowed to grow as long as 
they will, give a peculiar wild air to their dark, 
lowering countenances, and adds an expres- 
sion very military and ferocious. It is not 
till you get quite close up to them and ex- 
amine their faces, till you have grown per- 
fectly familiar with the ferocious moustaches, 
that the lion-look wears off, and the mere 
dull, listless, sulky lout is plainly revealed 
beneath it. 

After we have passed some time smoking 
and drinking coffee, which occupation is the 
indispensable preliminary to all Turkish 
affairs, our Tatar (courier) comes in, dripping 
and steaming, to tell us that he has at last 
routed out a man who has something to do 
with one of the boats, and who will undertake 
to find his companions in the course of the 
day, and transport us into Wallachia for the 
consideration of a golden ducat, or about nine 
shillings and sixpence of our money. We 
agree to the proposal of the boatman who has 
thus been discovered, and, when our Tatar 
has duly shouted from the platform our 
acquiescence in this arrangement, he returns 
and sits down to enjoy a pipe and to join us 
in the agreeable pastime of waiting upon 
Providence meanwhile. He is a Tatar who 
has had so much to do with Britons, that he 
has at last acquired something of our air and 
manners. Very wonderful and instructive it | 
is to see him displaying the attainments he 
has gradually picked up amongst us. Reesto 
is his name, Turkey is his nation ; Belgrade 
is his dwelling-place (when he is at home, 
which is but seldom). By a long intercourse | 
with Englishmen, and those usually of a) 
pretty highly connected sort, my friend 
Reesto has acquired, not only a little English, | 
but he speaks it with a fashionable accent | 
really remarkable to hear. I once knew an 
Arab who had learnt the British language in 
the county of Connaught, but Iam bound to 
say his attainments were not more extraordi- 
nary than those of Reesto. Then my friend 
has a red face and a certain bluff free-and- 
easiness of bearing which are also English in 
their way. 

Upon the whole, we are very much enter- 
tained with him, and his discourse suffices to 
pass an hour or two not disagreeably while 
we are still detained at the coffee-house. He 
says he can sit on horseback for five days and 
five nights at a time, merely dismounting at 
the post houses. In summer he eats bread 
and grapes on the road ; in winter he substi- 
tutes olives for grapes. He seldom takes any 
other food. He can sleep in his saddle as 
easily asin bed. He is fifty-eight years old. 
He has passed all his life travelling. He 
finds no diminution of his strength. He feels 
indeed a little stiffer, but not much, and 
quite as hearty, only he can never remain 





long time by the British Government. He 
made a good deal of money at that time. 
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three thousand pounds of our money; but 
the devil was at his elbow, and prompted 
him to build a fine hotel near Belgrade, for 
the accommodation of the queen’s messengers 
who then passed that way. He fitted it up 
very expensively, and just as it was finished, 
the queen’s messengers ceased to go that 
way. So did most other people, and he found 
that he had sunk his capital in the No per 
cents. Poor Reesto! Thou wert not formed 
for a moneyed man, and art justly reproved 
for having wished to barter thy merry con- 
tent for gold. 

There was some difficulty in wading down 
to the boat when it was ready at last,} and 
still more difficulty in getting our luggage 
together. Many of the Bulgarian agricul- 
tural gentlemen cast a sly glance at our 
effects, and I noticed that a short heavy stock 
whip I carried, attracted such very marked 
attention that it appeared only courteous to 
leave it behind me, andIdid so. I wonder 
how many shoulders have smarted beneath 
its application since my departure. I remem- 
ber that its new owner eyed it with a joyful 
appreciation of its customary uses in Turkey, 
which was cheerful and suggestive to a de- 
gree very far beyond description. 

As soon as our friends by the water side 


| discovered that we had hired a boat and paid 


for it, they began to flock into it in such 
numbers that we had some difficulty in keep- 
ing our seats, and were obliged to spend a 
considerable time in reducing our volunteer 
companions to a cipher at all safe ; for the 
wind was blowing almost a hurricane, and 


| the sullen angry look of the Danube was by 


no means inviting. We got off at last, how- 
ever, with an egg-merchant, a Jew pedlar, an 
old woman, and a little cluster of idlers who 
sat together at the prow, waiting upon 
Providence. We had also four rowers, each | 
manceuvring a single oar, so that the size of | 
our barge may be imagined. 

Our boatmen do not sit down and row like 
English rowers. They could not move our 
clumsy barge an inch by such a process. 
They stand up, therefore, and leaning for- 
ward, thrust their oars as far back in the 
water as possible; then they plant their 
right feet firmly against a footboard made for 
the purpose, and throw the whole strength of 
their arms, and the weight of their bodies 
into the stroke. If one of them happens to 
be ever so little out of time, he gets a blow on 
the chest, enough to fell an ox, from the 
sudden impetus given to the boat by the 
rest, and his feet are up in the air, before you 
can say Jack Robinson. At every stroke 
the rowers make a sound in taking in their 
breath like that which emanates from the stout 
chests of Irish labourers engaged in paving a 


istreet. There is a good deal of incidental 
long in one place. He was employed for a| 


practical joking going on also. I notice that 
one of the rowers appears to be especially the 
butt of the rest. He is a chubby young lout, 


Most people do. He made, indeed, about! with a scanty red beard, and I think he is an 











THE ROVING 
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amateur. The efforts of the other rowers 
appear to me to be directed almost as much 
to throwing this fellow down as often as pos- 
sible, as to the progress of the boat. Every 
time he is knocked the wrong end uppermost 
there is a hoarse laugh, in which the idlers, 
of course distinguish themselves. When the 
young boatman is overthrown also they begin 
to splash him, and as they splash us also this 
occasions rather a warm discussion. 

The joking, however, would probably have 
died away without our interference as we got 
farther out into the centre of the river, for, 
to say truth, the Danube is by no means an 
agreeable customer when he blusters. 

The current in the middle of the stream 
ran with fearful violence ; we could not breast 
it and go straight across, but were obliged to 
turn, and tack, and twist not a little, while 
the large full waves rolling down, struck us 
blows which made our timbers shiver as if 
they had been hit with a rock. Our immense 
heavy boat was tossed and blown about as if 
it had been a mere wherry, and for at least 
ten minutes, the chances appeared very small 
of our being able to reach the opposite coast 
without swimming for it. The water swept 
over usin blinding spray, and we were obliged 
to cling on to the sides of the boat for dear 
life. The amateur waterman lay motionless 
where he was last knocked down, and the 
remaining rowers toiled at their oars ; 
beards bristling at the imminence of our 
danger. As for the egg-merchant, the Jew 
pedlar, and the old woman, they coiled them- 
selves up into balls as small as possible, and 


cowered in the wet at the bottom of the boat, ; 


groaning piteously. At last, after a tremen- 
dous struggle with the wind and waters, we 
were beaten away considerably down stream 
to leeward of a small island opposite Giur- 
gevo, but then fortunately we got into smooth 
water, and so crept up the shore, till at last 
we got among the shipping which lay 
anchored in the little Wallachian port ; and 
then, but not till then, did we feel safe, and 
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|do you do?” to the first man you met, that 
‘man would be, without doubt, an Austrian. 

| For the rest, the difference between the 
| Wallachian town on this side of the Danube, 
‘and the Turkish town on the other is very 
striking and remarkable. Rustchuk, we 
have already attempted to describe. Let 
us now, therefore, say something about 
Giurgevo. 

In the first place, there is an excellent Eu- 
|ropean hotel, kept by an Italian. All the 
principal inhabitants are dressed in Frank 
clothes, very oddly made, certainly, but still 
Frank clothes. There are even some dandies 
in varnished boots, strutting about, and the 
only thing which still reminds us of Turkey, 
is, that we have a little Greek consul, who is 
|always in hot water, and having a game at 
braggadocio with everybody, after the custom 
| of his craft and countrymen. 

Giurgevo is a large, straggling, rambling 
| place. Some of the streets are paved, and some 
jare not. There are a good many imposing 
houses, also some churches. It was immedi- 
‘ately in front of the churches, that the Rus- 
sians planted their guns, and took up their 
position, that they might cunningly raise the 
ery of sacrilege, when Omar Pacha fired at 
them. Giurgevo still shows many traces of 
the recent Russian occupation. It is rich in 
spirit shops ; and there is that air of tinsel 
and immorality about it, which is one of the 
most marked characteristics of all semi-Rus- 
sianised places, The small gentry of the 

lace are fond of playing the Grand Seigneur, 
They are rather too affable and epigrammatic 
in their conversation. There is a rude, semi- 
| barbaric splendour about their doings, which 
lis half-laughable, and half-sad. Otherwise, 
they are as pertinaciously good humoured, 
and easy going, as all Wallachians are. Most 
| of them speak French in a naive, quaint sort 
|of way, but still French. As I am standing 
at the door of the hotel, a Wallachian gent 
enters into conversation with me in this lan- 
|guage. He is a curious compound of the 





light the pipes of mutual relief and congratu- walking gentleman at a provincial theatre, a 
lation, feeling that we had escaped a danger} Polish huzzar, and the Brompton brigand, 
which has been fatal to so many in these|He wears a white hat, and yellow gloves. 





piping times of war. 

The first words we hear on the Walla- 
chian shore are German. There is an ha- 
rangue about passports and formalities of all 
sorts, which at once assures me, if Thad had 
the smallest doubt on the subject, that I am 
in the near neighbourhood, and under the do- 
mination, not to say in the custody of, my 
old friends, the Austrians. 

There, indeed, are the smart white liveries, 
which distinguish the servants of the Impe- 


country, strutting about in all directions. 
They have evidently taken possession of the 


doctrinated the inhabitants thereof, with | 


their cheerful, but peculiar tenets. 


‘country ?” 
rial Royal Apostolic Emperor of that joyous | 


His moustachios are waxed and pointed, till 
they stand out, like a pair of lady’s scissor- 
blades, used for very fine work. His frock- 
| coat is frogged, rabbit-skinned, and braided. 
His trowsers are of an exaggerated green 
pattern, and his small, gray, jean boots, are 
of French origin, and lacquered. 

“Eh bien! Well,” he says, with that good 
humoured, droll impertinence, which belongs 
to his race. “What do you think of our 
Being satisfied with respect to 
my ideas on this important subject, he pro- 
ceeds to examine me with much curious atten- 
tion. 


I perceive now, that his first question 
land, and all that in it is, and they have in-| was merely an excuse for further researches, 


He takes out my studs, looks at them closely, 





If you| weighs them, asks what they cost, and puts 


were to turn round a corner, and say, “how!them back again. Then he takes out my 
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watch, and puts it through the same process: 
Then he twiddles the collar of my waistcoat 
between his finger and thumb, tosatisfy him- 
self as to the quality of its texture. Then he 
examines the lining of my coat, points out 
that it is neither so pretty, nor of so fine a 
fabric as his own, and, finally proposes a walk 
about the town, and to smoke a feW cigarettes, 
a luxury, in the preparation of which, by 
means of tobacco and tissue paper, he pro- 
mises duly to instruct me. 

I accept the proferred' cigar. It convinces 


me at once that I am no longer in Turkey | 


properly speaking. The tobacco is detest-| 
able. With respect to promenading about | 
the town, I must first see about my pass- | 
port. A rusty individual attached in some | 
way to the British Consulate, is promptly 
summoned, and courteously offers his ser- 
vices to relieve me of this difficulty. I am| 
grateful sufficiently, and confide my farther 
interests in this respect to his care. When I 
join my new acquaintance, who I learn is one 
of the notabilities of the place, he lets off a 
little French joke, not the less blythe from 
being perfectly unintelligible, and apropos to 
nothing. Then in the midst of our consequent 
hilarity, we strut down the street in company. 

Acquiring information as I go on, 1 gra- 
dually ascertain that the Wallachian gent was 
anxious to make my acquaintance for the | 
purpose chiefly of affording a little harmless | 


} 
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lat arakee shop. He has forgotten the whole 
transaction. Did he receive my passport, 
and promise to submit it to the Austrian 
authorities ? Impossible! If he did he 
‘must have either lost it, or left it at-home, 
}one or the other. He will go and see, 
and I can return to my hotel meanwhile, 
Not a bit of it, my Consular acquaintance. 
Now that I have found you, at last, we will go 
together, if you please. We do so, and the 
passport at last turns up safe, but almost 
obliterated, in the lining of his hat. 





THE FIRST DEATH.* 


Scenr—A solitary place in the midst of Trees.—Ka- 
BEeL sitting moodily upon a Stone—Enuis (a 
shapeless gloom) standing in front of him. 
The setting swn close upon the horizon. 


Kabeel. What art thou, that thus standest in my 
path, 
Thou shapeless and dilating Mystery ? 
I’ve felt thee in my heart a weary while, 
And in still places I have talk’d with thee, 
Muttering strange words: but, till this moment, never 
Hast thou upon these eye-balls laid the weight 
Of thy most awful presence. Speak to me! 
I fear thy silence, and that eyeless face 
With which thou starestat me! Art thou dumb? 
I fee] thee rising out of mine own soul, 
As a black smoke goes upwards from a fire, 
And hangs in the lagging wind. I know, oh Shade, 
That thou hast lived within me like my blood ; 





morning entertainment to his friends. He 


trots me out with much diligence to all sorts | 
of places. We pay visits as though for a| 
wager, and I am glad to see the pretty | 
Greek custom of serving sweetmeats and | 
strong waters to all comers, still existing | 


here. 
the Turkish fashion of pipes and coffee. 
visits do not occasion any surprise. Hospi- 
tality is one of the national virtues of Wal- 
lachia. I might take up my quarters, there- 
fore, permanently in almost every house we 
enter, without such a decision on my part 
calling for any observation beyond a general 
welcome. They are curious about me indivi- 
dually, and every successive host asks all 
manner of odd home questions, my visit as a 
perfect stranger, appearing to be the most 
natural thing in the world. The ladies 
are particularly frank and delightful, and 
I feel some regret as the day wanes, and 
I am obliged to refuse everybody’s invita- 


In some houses they also maintain | 
Our 


| Wherefrom this world arose. 


Yet wherefore dost thou load the dying day 
With such enormous darkness? wherefore rise 
Like a new Chaos, blacker than the old, 
Making a void of the sweet face of things ? 
Eblis, I am the Evil Spirit in thy heart. 
I am a part of thee ; and well thou says't 
That thou hast parley’d with me in dim nooks, 
Iam a part of thec; yet, not alone 


| Of thee, but of the orbéd universe,— 


A drop of the unconquer’d primal Night 
In everything 
| Below the swift heavens and the home of God, 
| A wonder and a misery to myself, 
| I blend most strangely with my opposite— 

Darkness and light, discord and harmony, 
Mix’d in unceasing strife ! 

Kabeel. Thy words fall down 

Into the joyless chasms of my soul, 
Like stones into abysses of the hills, 
Waking stupendous murmurs, Ob, thou Gloom t 
My spirit lies before thee in a trance, 
And must to thee yield up her inmost self. 
Alas! I feel thou art a part of me, 





tion to dinner, to see about my passport, 
and prepare for my departure. When I 
get back to the hotel, therefore, with this 
heroic object resolutely in view, the Con- 
sular individual who undertook to manage 
my affairs is no where to be found, and I 
am occupied for the next three hours in 
the most refreshing and invigorating pur- 
suit of endeavouring to discover his retreat. 
It is not easy to find him, Now I get 
scent of him at one place, now at another, 
half a mile off, and away I hasten flushed 
and astonished, At last, I run him down 


And yet I melt beneath thee like a dew! 
Why dost thou grow upor me day by day, 
Companioning my dreadful solitudes ? 
Eblis. Kabecl, thou hast a brother. 
Kabeel. Lo! thy shade 
Grows heavier at that word. Thou speakest false. 


* An Arabian tradition connected with the Mahometan 
version of the story of Cain and Abel, forms the substance 
of this dramatic scene. According to the Arabian nar- 
rative, Eblis (the Evil Principle) taught Kabeel (Cain) the 
way to slay his brother by suggesting to him the dashing 
in of his skull with a stone. In the present instance, 
Eblis is represented as nothing more than an outward 
reflection of the inner evil in Kabeel’s nature ; and there- 
fore the device of the.stone becomes a subtlety of his own 
disturbed brain. 
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I have a clinging curse, they call my brother : 
I have a heavy pain, they call my brother : 
Ihave a desolation in my heart, 

They call my brother! And my soul is sad. 

Eblis. Thy brother's highly favour’d, lov’d, and 

prais’d : 

The heavens smile on him, and dull things of earth 
Rejoice to be the servants of his will. 
The vapour of his spiced sacrifice 
Made yesterday upon the skyey hills, 

| Took wings for the eternal land above, 
While thine was beaten back into thy face, 
And dash’d upon the dust, and made as naught : 
And yet his offering had Murder in’t, 

| And innocent blood of meck and trusting lambs 

| Accuse him to the vast, eternal sky. 

|  Kabcel. Thou speakest duskily. What thing is this 
Which thou call’st murder ? for I know it not. 

Eblis. Thou wilt soon know it, more than words can 
tell : 

| Thy hand is heavy with a weight of doom. 
—Kabeel, bethink thee of thy many wrongs, 
Thy father and thy mother turn from thee : 
She whom thou lovest, and would’st call thy wife, 
Swoons when she hears thy step. 

Cabeel, No more! no more! 

There is a dark tide rising in my brain, 
And I am borne upon it. The glad heavens 
Are gone—the sweet earth vanish’d; aud I stand 
Within a vast and melancholy blank, 
Listening to thy far-sounding words, which burst 
Upward, like bubbles from the deep black wells. 

Lblis. Thou wouldst be happier if thou hadst no 

brother. 

Kabeel. What is it that thus shakes the darkness 

round 
As with a hand? What groping thing is this? 
Eblis, There is a god called Death, whom thou 
know’st not ; 
Yet is he ever hovering in thy flesh, 
And in all flesh ; and whosoe’er he takes 
Within his stiff embrace, turns faint and pale, 
And lics him down upon his mother earth, 
Kissing with dreary lips the foot-spurn’d dust, 
And never speakcth more to friend or foe, 
Nor eats, nor drinks, nor moveth any limb, 
No, though you taunt him loudly in the ear: 
And so he fades away into a thing 
That his own kindred hide in very shame, 
And the earth takes him back unto herself. 
Thus will it be, though it hath not been yet, 
With all thy father’s race. 

Kabeel. What prayers, what vows! 

What devilish sacrifices, what loud cries, 

What raging dances, what fierce ecstacy, 

What gashings of the limbs, what sumptuous pain, 
Will draw this god, like lightning, from his heaven, 
To do my bidding? 

Eblis. He needs none of these ; 

Thou hold’st him in thy hand—this unknown god— 
With many a harmless seeming thing, wherein 

He lurks, like fire within the cold flint-stone. 

Look forth! What seest thou? Look! 

Kabeel. The darkness stirs; 
And in one spot, flush’d with white, tremulous beams, 
Like night before the morning, languishes ! 

And now, within a broad and luminous space, 
_I see my brother sleeping in the shade 
Of mingling palm-trees. Very still he lies : 
Idly his huge arm drops along his side; 
His strengthful fingers feebly clutch the grass ; 
is open mouth is speechless; and the soul 


That look’d out of his eager eyes has fled. 
Is this the god thou speak’st of ? Is this Death ? 
Eblis, Death comes upon the tempest of his might ! 
The upper air is ruffled with his step! 
What see’st thou now ? 
‘abeel. I see the darkness yearn 
From side to side, and strangely palpitate : 
And now it gathers form, and glares aloft, 
A living blackness! Now—oh, horrible !— 
It is myself I look upon, with eyes 
That peer into their own tremendous depths, 
And startle at themselves !—Light, light! oh, light ! 
Ye winged ministers of the One Supreme! 
I am alone in darkness ; and my heart 
Is traitor to itself, and mocks at me !— 
Alas! they hear me not—they know me not ! 
My thought stands full between me and the heavens ; 
The shadow of my soul is on all things ! 
Hblis, The great god Death comes nearer—nearer 
still ! 
Look up, and give him welcome ! 
Kabeel. Now, strange shape, 
Thou holdest in thy hand a jagged stone, 
And smil’st on it! And now, with upward whirl 
Of that avenging arm-—Ha, ha! the bolt 
Has fallen, and my heart cries out! My breath 
Scems snatch’d from me! My ears are loud with 
noise ! 
My sight dazzles! Bearme up! The rooted earth 
Rolls hither and thither, and I faint—I sink! 
There is a crimson something in my eyes, 
Which dances like the motes before the sun ! 
I have a sense of a distorted face, 
And of a silence that shall live for age, 
And of a satisfaction and deep easc 
To the very bones, like that which comes to us 
At quenching of a great and tyrannous thirst ! 
I could even weep; but not for grief—not gricf ! 
Eblis. The mighty Death shall set his scal on the 
world! 


Rejoice, Kabeel! The great god Death shall come ! 


[He vanishes like a slow cloud. Kasrrr, who has 
fallen to the earth, starts wp with a great cry. 
A red sunset is looking through the trees. 


Kabcel. Spread yourselves out, ye hills ! 
ye heavens! 
| Sink, thou firm earth, below me ! for my joy 
| Cannot contain itself within your bounds ! 
My heart is giant-like, and knocks against 
The framework of the world! Arise, thou dust, 
And triumph over that which treads on thee ! 
Shout to the scornful and down-looking stars, 
Ye stones, and ye contemned, lowly things ! 
I will avenge the wrongs of such as ye. 
Nature, to discord and confusion haste ! 
Roar to the many-faced and threatful sea, 
Ye cloud-compelling and great-voicéd winds ! 
Answer, ye billows, from the vast abyss 
In thunderous laughter !—I will do this deed. 
[ Observes the sunset. 
Thou fierce, red sunset, staining all the west, 
And splashing the tree-tops with wicked light ! 
Thou shalt to me be as an influence, 
Only I will surpass thee. I will fling 
A light far down the weltering stream of years, 
Crimson as thine, but not so briefly gone, 
Which men shall quake to see. I will glare out 
From the recesses of the cavernous Past, 
A bloody star, more dreadful than those glooms 
By night beneath the iron cedar woods 
| When the moon drops below the hills, and all 


Leap up, 
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The world lies night-mared. And, for ever and ever, 
The spurn’d and trampled man shall turn to me, 

As to some glorious terror in the skies, 

And shall cry out, “I thank thee, oh, Kabeel! 

I thank thee for the deed which thou hast done, 

And for the deed which I wili do, thus taught 

By thy supreme example !”—Oh, thou Night, 

Now darkening down from the utmost peak of Heaven, 
And closing with black lids upon the west! 

I charge thee, stare out with thy miilion eyes 

To sce the advent of this mystery, Death. 

For Death is coming to wed the virgin world ! 

This hand holds Death! There shall be Death ere 


morn! 


A VERY LITTLE HOUSE. 


Ir was my fortune, not long ago, to spend 
a few weeks with a certain Miss Oldtown— 
a kind old maiden-lady, residing in one of 
those miraculously small houses which spe- 
culating builders are so profusely scattering 
all over England. These little abodes haunt 
the outskirts of all our towns, and occasionally 
startle the traveller by appearing with ex- 
traordinarily white, new, and glaring fronts, 
between the tallest, oldest, and dingiest houses 
in the very midst of the towns themselves. 
They spring up in our lanes and our turnip 
fields, and surround every railroad station, 
presenting to the eye confusing rows of little 
street doors, and little knockers, and little 
stone steps, and little chimneys, and little 
gardens ; but, however numerous, they are all 
inhabited as soon as built. It was long a ques- 
tion with me, whether the inhabitants of these 
little houses were real full-grown substan- 
tial English people? How could they, and 
their sofas, and tables, and piano-fortes get 
into them through such tiny doors ? 
they stand upright in the sitting rooms ? 
Could they lie at full length in the bed- 
rooms? Where do they stow their spare 
clothes, their coals, and the “ few friends” 
they so often invite to tea ? 

I could not answer these questions satis- 
factorily until Miss Oldtown invited me to 
stay with her. I packed up the smallest 
trunk I could by any means persuade to con- 
tain my clothes, and started for number 
sixty-three, High Street, Knollington, Surrey, 
fully determined to penetrate to the very 
bottom of the mystery, or perish in the 
attempt. 

I alighted from the train, at the Knolling- 
ton station, and found myself in a very young 
outskirt of the town. Buildings which had 
evidently been once upon a time picturesque 
cottages, had made themselves square and 
smooth, and had put up smart window 
blinds, and slate roofs, and were in short 
aping their betters in every possible way. 
Then I passed a very new church of very old 
architecture, a new rectory of very uncomfor- 
table architecture, and a new school-house of 
no architecture at all: then, of course, you 
come to the inevitable “semi-detached villas” 


Could | 





that turn so sulkily away from each other, as 
if they had been attached once but had 
thought better of it and parted. They 
are so bright, neat, new, and resplendent, 
with such fine plate-glass windows, that 
they make you feel quite shabby in your tra- 
velling dress, and you long to hide your dimi- 
nished rays as you pass them. Then an ancient 
house will come into sight: an old rambling 
two-storied building, the first floor beginning 
far below the present level of the street, and 
the second threatening to fall down into it, 
Then come poor shops, then grander ones; | 
then a few scattered private houses, neither | 
young nor old, rich nor poor—strange, dull, 
silent, curtain-drawn places. Are they ware- 
houses? or what sort of people live in those 
old fashioned, comfortable, independent-look- 
ing buildings, that make blanks so often in 
the busiest parts of the busiest street of our 
country towns ? 

But I have nothing to do with them, 
Miss Oldtown is my friend, and she lives in 
one of the doll’s houses of which there are 
three in the very middle of the High Street, 
squeezed into small gaps between the shops. 
‘T'wo of these are on one side of the street, and 
one—Miss Oldtown’s—stands in solitary gran- 
deur on the other. It is intensely white, and 
has about three feet and a half of lawn in front 
of it, protected by intensely green iron railings. 
It is three-storied, displaying three windows, 
one above the other ; the lowest containing a | 
canary cage with a very old canary—which I | 
long believed to be stuffed—inside it; the 
next containing a small table supporting a 
vase of artificial flowers, for the better dis- 
play of which the muslin blind is removed ; 
and the third permitting a glimpse of a toilet 
looking-glass, These signs sufficiently indi- 
cate to the intelligent observer, that on the 
ground floor there is a small dining-room, 
with a small kitchen behind it, and a smaller 
scullery behind that ; a small drawing-room 
over the small dining-room, with a very 
small bed-room behind it (my castle during 
my visit) ; a small bed-room over the small 
drawing-room, with a small cupboard calleda 
dressing-room behind it ; and, over all, a small 
loft, with a small window at the back, where- 
from the small maid Susan, whose apartment 
it is, enjoys an extensive view of small back 
premises, scullery yards, wet linen, dirty 
windows, chimneys and soot. In short, the 
only difference between the rooms is that 
which exists between the words small, 
smaller, and smallest. The furniture is s0 
little, that one cannot help thinking it must 
be very young and will grow up by and by, 
and become stronger and more robust ; and 
everything is so tiny and delicate that, in the 
midst thereof, one feels one’s self a sort of 
giant. A lionin a canary cage could not feel 
more out of place than I did at first in Miss 
Oldtown’s house. I felt so much too large; 
I was quite ashamed of my height (I am five 
feet two), and began to think that I must 
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have grown during my two hours journey in 
the train. 

In my little sleeping-room I was quite 
overwhelmed by this sensation, and looked 
with some dismay at the little white bed, in 
which I should certainly have discovered by 
experience what are the feelings of a bodkin 
in a bodkin-case, had it not proved so deli- 
ciously soft. There was a pretty pale brown 
paper on the walls, blossoming with bunches 
of pink flowers (of a kind unknown to 
botanists) ; there was a picture representing 
Hubert the jailor, with legs like walking- 
sticks, in the act of seizing an instrument 
strongly resembling a poker, and exclaim- 
ing “Heat me these irons!” evidently 
a work of youthful genius, carefully framed 
and glazed for everlasting preservation. 
There was a coloured print, representing 
a lady and gentleman and a child, with pink 
cheeks and short waists, walking with three 
cows near a stream and a ruined castle, and 
labelled “ connubial bliss.” There was a difli- 
culty in getting round the bed without knock- 
ing down the towel-stand, breaking the look- 
ing-glass, and upsetting the fire-irons. My 


trunk was pushed into the only available 
corner behind the door; so that when I wanted 
to open the trunk I must shut the door, and 
when I wanted to open the door I must shut 
the trunk ; and, finally, there was myself, 
standing at the foot of the bed, and feeling a 
great deal too large for it. 


Miss Oldtown’s household is Susan, the little 
maid-of-all-work—and, let me tell you, that a 
maid-of-all-work is the highest domestic official 
known in Knollington High Street, and that 
Susan is quite a pattern to her class. She is 
a pretty little country girl, very black-eyed 
and very red-cheeked, very brisk and very 
fresh, and terribly quick and energetic. She 
gets up every morning at an incredible hour, 
and picks up all the country news from the 
milkman, and all the town news from the 
postman, which she retails to her mistress at 
all convenient times. Miss Oldtown herself 
is the daughter of a clergyman, at whose 
death she was turned loose on the world, 
with a very limited independence. She chose 
| sixty-three, Knollington High Street, as her 
place of abode because it was near the scene 
| of her father’s labours, and she was well- 
known and respectedthere. None of her new 
neighbours ventured to call upon her, so she 
| has the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
| conscious of her grandeur and superiority, 
and of looking down on them all from inac- 
cessible heights of gentility. This she does 
pretty frequently through her plate-glass 
drawing-room window, where she spends the 
greater part of her life. She knows everyone 
“by sight ;” but deems none worthy of closer 
acquaintance, for, as she says, “though her 
name is not in the peerage (a peculiarity 
which she shares with a good many other 
people), she is nota hairdresser nor a lawyer’s 
clerk.” This is an allusion to the occupants 
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of the two doll’s houses opposite; in whose 
proceedings Miss Oldtown, nevertheless, feels 
much interest. She knows when they dine, 
and what they have for dinner ; when they get 
up, and when they go to bed. There is, how- 
ever, a mystery in the life of the lawyer’s clerk 
and his dashing, black-ringleted bride which 
Miss Oldtown cannot penetrate. It is this: 
they are constantly getting into flys at about 
six o’clock in the evening, attired in Sunday 
clothes and white kid gloves, and not coming 
home till daylight doth appear—so Miss Old- 
town declares. We see them sometimes at 
their drawing-room window; but they never 
appear in the front garden—Miss Oldtown 
supposes, because the back one, being more 
sheltered and private, offers greater facilities 
for kissing—she hopes the hairdresser’s young 
family, next door, are not witnessess of these 
scenes (for she calls kissing “scenes”). ‘This 
hairdresser is a very dignified gentleman, of 
whom Miss Oldtown has bought her fronts 
for the last ten years. Every afternoon, at 
about five o’clock, he leaves his shop and re- 
pairs to the little house opposite number 
sixty-three, where he keeps his innumerable 
children. He does not seem to practise his 
art upon their hair, for it is always in more 
curlpapers than I would undertake to count; 
except on Sundays, when the curls appear 
without the paper, and flow over dresses of 
unparalleled splendour. Miss Oldtown says 
it is very bad taste in them to make such a 
grand display at church, but I think that the 
lavender silk which she wears on Sundays, 
although it is so shabby and crumpled, is her 
best dress, 

The only person Miss Oldtown thoroughly 
approves of is her landlord. He is quite a 
young man—a chemist’s shop-boy, and the 
son of a late retired and ambitious butcher. 
Miss Oldtown says he is very gentlemanly; 
but he is a little too gentlemanly for me, and 
rather overpowers me with his respect and 
politeness, He keeps himself awfully stiff, 
and never smiles, and continually lets off the 
word madam, like a minute-gun, or a royal 
salute, when he speaks to you. I hope a 
tender sentiment for this young man may not 
be sprouting in Miss Oldtown’s sensitive 
bosom—she is certainly very careful of his 
property, and she sends bones every evening 
to his dog—* Love me, love my dog.” Dear 
me! Really it is rather alarming. 

Next to looking out of the window, Miss 
Oldtown’s greatest delight is in dusting and 
rubbing up the drawing-room furniture, 
which she does at odd moments all day long. 
The fact is, the room is so very small that 
everything in it is quite close to the window ; 
so that she cannot help seeing the least little 
spot that rests upon anything, and then off 
she trots for the duster and wipes it away. 
The first thing to be done every morning, 
however, is to go out marketing ; but before 
we start, a great ceremony has to be gone 
through. First, Susan is called up, and 
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The world lies night-mared. And, for ever and ever, 

The spurn’d and trampled man shall turn to me, 

As to some glorious terror in the skies, 

And shall cry out, “I thank thee, oh, Kabeel! 

I thank thee for the deed which thou hast done, 

And for the deed which I wili do, thus taught 

By thy supreme example !”—Oh, thou Night, 

Now darkening down from the utmost peak of Heaven, 

And closing with black lids upon the west! 

I charge thee, stare out with thy million eyes 

To see the advent of this mystery, Death. 

For Death is coming to wed the virgin world! 

This hand holds Death! There shall be Death ere 
morn! 


A VERY LITTLE HOUSE. 


Ir was my fortune, not long ago, to spend 
afew weeks with a certain Miss Oldtown— 
a kind old maiden-lady, residing in one of 
those miraculously small houses which spe- 
culating builders are so profusely scattering 
all over England. These little abodes haunt 
the outskirts of all our towns, and occasionally 
startle the traveller by appearing with ex- 
traordinarily white, new, and glaring fronts, 
between the tallest, oldest, and dingiest houses 
in the very midst of the towns themselves. 
They spring up in our lanes and our turnip 
fields, and surround every railroad station, 
presenting to the eye confusing rows of little 
street doors, and little knockers, and little 
stone steps, and little chimneys, and little 
gardens ; but, however numerous, they are all 
inhabited as soon as built. It was long a ques- 
tion with me, whether the inhabitants of these 
little houses were real full-grown substan- 
tial English people? How could they, and 
their sofas, and tables, and piano-fortes get 
into them through such tiny doors ? 
they stand upright in the sitting rooms? 
Could they lie at full length in the bed- 
rooms? Where do they stow their spare 
clothes, their coals, and the “ few friends” 
they so often invite to tea ? 

I could not answer these questions satis- 
factorily until Miss Oldtown invited me to 
stay with her. I packed up the smallest 
trunk I could by any means persuade to con- 
tain my clothes, and started for number 
sixty-three, High Street, Knollington, Surrey, 
fully determined to penetrate to the very 
bottom of the mystery, or perish in the 
attempt. 

I alighted from the train, at the Knolling- 
ton station, and found myself in a very young 
outskirt of the town. Buildings which had 
evidently been once upon a time picturesque 
cottages, had made themselves square and 
smooth, and had put up smart window 
blinds, and slate roofs, and were in short 
aping their betters in every possible way. 
Then I passed a very new church of very old 
architecture, a new rectory of very uncomfor- 
table architecture, and a new school-house of 
no architecture at all: then, of course, you 
come to the inevitable “semi-detached villas”’ 


Could | 








that turn so sulkily away from each other, as | 
if they had been attached once but had | 
thought better of it and parted. They | 
are so bright, neat, new, and resplendent, | 
with such fine plate-glass windows, that 
they make you feel quite shabby in your tra- 
velling dress, and you long to hide your dimi- | 
nished rays as you pass them. Then an ancient 
house will come into sight: an old rambling 
two-storied building, the first floor beginning 
far below the present level of the street, and | 
the second threatening to fall down into it, | 
Then come poor shops, then grander ones ; 
then a few scattered private houses, neither 
young nor old, rich nor poor—strange, dull, | 
silent, curtain-drawn places. Are they ware- 
houses? or what sort of people live in those | 
old fashioned, comfortable, independent-look- | 
ing buildings, that make blanks so often in 
the busiest parts of the busiest street of our 
country towns ? 

But I have nothing to do with them. 
Miss Oldtown is my friend, and she lives in 
one of the doll’s houses of which there are | 
three in the very middle of the High Street, | 
squeezed into small gaps between the shops. | 
‘Two of these are on one side of the street, and 
one—Miss Oldtown’s—stands in solitary gran- 
deur on the other. It is intensely white, and 
has about three feet and a half of lawn in front 
of it, protected by intensely green iron railings. 
It is three-storied, displaying three windows, 
one above the other ; the lowest containing a 
canary cage with a very old canary—which I 
long believed to be stuffed—inside it ; the 
next containing a small table supporting a 
vase of artificial flowers, for the better dis- 
play of which the muslin blind is removed; 
and the third permitting a glimpse of a toilet 
looking-glass, These signs sufficiently indi- 
cate to the intelligent observer, that on the 
ground floor there is a small dining-room, 
with a small kitchen behind it, and a smaller 
scullery behind that ; a small drawing-room 
over the small dining-room, with a very 
small bed-room behind it (my castle during 
my visit) ; a small bed-room over the small 
drawing-room, with asmall cupboard calleda | 
dressing-room behind 7; and, over all, a small 
loft, with a small window at the back, where- 
from the small maid Susan, whose apartment 
it is, enjoys an extensive view of small back 
premises, scullery yards, wet linen, dirty 
windows, chimneys and soot. In short, the 
only difference between the rooms is that 
which exists between the words small, 
smaller, and smallest. The furniture is s0 
little, that one cannot help thinking it must 
be very young and will grow up by and by, 
and become stronger and more robust; and 
everything is so tiny and delicate that, in the 
midst thereof, one feels one’s self a sort of 
giant. A lionin a canary cage could not feel 
more out of place than I did at first in Miss 
Oldtown’s house. I felt so much too large; 
I was quite ashamed of my height (I am five 
feet two), and began to think that I must 
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have grown during my two hours journey in 
the train. 

In my little sleeping-room I was quite 
overwhelmed by this sensation, and looked 
with some dismay at the little white bed, in 
which I should certainly have discovered by 
experience what are the feelings of a bodkin 
in a bodkin-case, had it not proved so deli- 
ciously soft. There was a pretty pale brown 
paper on the walls, blossoming with bunches 
of pink flowers (of a kind unknown to 
botanists) ; there was a picture representing 
Hubert the jailor, with legs like walking- 
sticks, in the act of seizing an instrument 
strongly resembling a poker, and exclaim- 
ing “ Heat me these irons!” evidently 
a work of youthful genius, carefully framed 
and glazed for everlasting preservation. 
There was a coloured print, representing 
a lady and gentleman and a child, with pink 
cheeks and short waists, walking with three 
cows near a stream and a ruined castle, and 
labelled “ connubial bliss.” There was a diffi- 
culty in getting round the bed without knock- 
ing down the towel-stand, breaking the look- 
ing-glass, and upsetting the fire-irons. My 
trunk was pushed into the only available 
corner behind the door; so that when I wanted 
| to open the trunk I must shut the door, and 
when I wanted to open the door I must shut 
the trunk ; and, finally, there was myself, 
standing at the foot of the bed, and feeling a 
great deal too large for it. 

Miss Oldtown’s household is Susan, the little 
maid-of-all-work—and, let me tell you, that a 
maid-of-all-work is the highest domestic official 
| known in Knollington High Street, and that 
| Susan is quite a pattern to her class. She is 
| a pretty little country girl, very black-eyed 
and very red-cheeked, very brisk and very 
fresh, and terribly quick and energetic. She 
gets up every morning at an incredible hour, 
and picks up all the country news from the 
| milkman, and all the town news from the 

postman, which she retails to her mistress at 
| all convenient times. Miss Oldtown herself 
| is the daughter of a clergyman, at whose 
| death she was turned loose on the world, 
| with a very limited independence. She chose 
| sixty-three, Knollington High Street, as her 
| place of abode because it was near the scene 
| of her father’s labours, and she was well- 
| known and respectedthere. None of her new 
| neighbours ventured to call upon her, so she 
| has the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
| conscious of her grandeur and superiority, 
| and of looking down on them all from inac- 
| cessible heights of gentility. This she does 
| pretty frequently through her plate-glass 
| drawing-room window, where she spends the 
greater part of her life. She knows everyone 
| “by sight ;” but deems none worthy of closer 
acquaintance, for, as she says, “though her 
name is not in the peerage (a peculiarity 
which she shares with a good many other 
people), she is nota hairdresser nor a lawyer’s 
clerk.” This is an allusion to the occupants 
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of the two doll’s houses opposite; in whose 
proceedings Miss Oldtown, nevertheless, feels 
much interest. She knows when they dine, 
and what they have for dinner ; when they get 
up, and when they go to bed. There is, how- 
ever, a mystery in the life of the lawyer’s clerk 
and his dashing, black-ringleted bride which 
Miss Oldtown cannot penetrate. It is this: 
they are constantly getting into flys at about 
six o’clock in the evening, attired in Sunday 
clothes and white kid gloves, and not coming 
home till daylight doth appear—so Miss Old- 
town declares. We see them sometimes at 
their drawing-room window; but they never 
appear in the front garden—Miss Oldtown 
supposes, because the back one, being more 
sheltered and private, offers greater facilities 
for kissing—she hopes the hairdresser’s young 
family, next door, are not witnessess of these 
scenes (for she calls kissing “scenes”’). This 
hairdresser is a very dignified gentleman, of 
whom Miss Oldtown has bought her fronts 
for the last ten years. Every afternoon, at 
about five o’clock, he leaves his shop and re- 
pairs to the little house opposite number 
sixty-three, where he keeps his innumerable 
children. He does not seem to practise his 
art upon their hair, for it is always in more 
curlpapers than I would undertake to count; 
except on Sundays, when the curls appear 
without the paper, and flow over dresses of 
unparalleled splendour. Miss Oldtown says 
it is very bad taste in them to make such a 
grand display at church, but I think that the 
lavender silk which she wears on Sundays, 
although it is so shabby and crumpled, is her 
best dress, 

The only person Miss Oldtown thoroughly 
approves of is her landlord. He is quite a 
young man—a chemist’s shop-boy, and the 
son of a late retired and ambitious butcher. 
Miss Oldtown says he is very gentlemanly; 
but he is a little too gentlemanly for me, and 
rather overpowers me with his respect and 
politeness, He keeps himself awfully stiff, 
and never smiles, and continually lets off the 
word madam, like a minute-gun, or a royal 
salute, when he speaks to you. I hope a 
tender sentiment for this young man may not 
be sprouting in Miss Oldtown’s sensitive 
bosom—she is certainly very careful of his 
property, and she sends bones everv evening 
to his dog—* Love me, love my dog.” Dear 
me! Really it is rather alarming. 

Next to looking out of the window, Miss 
Oldtown’s greatest delight is in dusting and 
rubbing up the drawing-room furniture, 
which she does at odd moments all day long. 
The fact is, the room is so very small that 
everything in it is quite close to the window ; 
so that she cannot help seeing the least little 
spot that rests upon anything, and then off 
she trots for the duster and wipes it away. 
The first thing to be done every morning, 
however, is to go out marketing ; but before 
we start, a great ceremony has to be gone 
through. First, Susan is called up, and 
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solemnly charged to “take care of the house,” 
during our absence—who it is that is expected 
to run away with it, I have never been able 
to ascertain—but somebody is, that is quite 
clear. Then a dark cupboard under the stair- 
case is opened, from the depths of which a Guy 
Fawkesis carefully taken to be placed in a chair 
by the window in order to frighten away this 
ill-disposed somebody, by showing him that 
the house is not “unprotected.” Miss Old- 
town constructed this Guy with infinite pains 
and labour for this express purpose, and she 
looks upon him—especially his face—as a 
triumph of art. She has given him very short 
legs, being constructed of a pair of child’s 
trousers stuffed with straw, and a very large 
body, covered with the variegated and cut-out 
paper which is used to decorate fire-places 
in summer time. His head is adorned with 
black crape flowers, to imitate fiercely dis- 
hevelled locks ; he has eyes made with ink, 
one very high up, and the other very low 
down; and a terrible moustache, made of 
bright yellow ribbon, to obviate the difficulty 
of painting a mouth. “And you see,” says 
Miss Oldtown, “I have put a red satin rosette 
on one cheek to give him acolour. I was 
obliged to make his nose of blue crape, be- 
cause I had nothing else, and you have no 
idea how difficult it is to dress up a figure 
when you have nothing to dress it with. It 
requires so much management—and you see 
I have giyen him the Order of the Garter 


and everything, just like Guy Fawkes.” 
There is great difficulty in making him sit 
upright in his chair, because, of course, he 
has noanatomy. To seat him requires a vast 
amount of coaxing, and punching, and patting, 
and his head so often requires fixing on 
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Susan has to come up and take a hand, Miss 
Oldtown having instructed her in the art—a 
very good notion (though troublesome), for, 
as Miss Oldtown says, “when a _ servant 
spends the evening in the same room with 
yourself, you know where she is.” I think 
our games must be rather singular, for I 
never could distinguish kings from knaves, 
and Miss Oldtown is constantly “provoking,” 
she says, but I suppose she means “revoking,” 
and I don’t think Susan has quite mastered 
the subject yet; especially with regard to 
dummy. 

Miss Oldtown’s subjects of conversation 
are generally supplied by what happeus to 
be going on in the street at the moment. On 
week-days it is really very bustling and gay. 
Of a morning we see all the genteel little 
boys and girls walking demurely off to school, 
books in hand, and all the ungenteel little 
boys and girls going with coppers to the stale 
greengrocer’s, round the corner. Then, female 
heads of families issue forth in straw bonnets 
and large plaid shawls, followed by their 
maid, with a cook’s basket on her arm. By- 
and-by they return home; and then presently 
you will see the maids rushing alone across 
the street in frantic haste—their little caps 
nearly flying off their heads—to purchase 
a pat of butter, or two or three eggs, 
Then, as the dinner-hour approaches, a 
|solemn stillness settles on our street ; you 
would think that every one had gone to be 
buried. But at about half-past two a great 
stir commences. Unaccountable people walk 
on the foot-pavement, and look in at the 
shop-windows —“ Gentry,” Miss Oldtown 
says, but where can they come from? From 
those queer, dull, curtain-drawn houses? 








tighter, that his neck must contain quite a| Are they the lawyer and the doctor, I 


small fortune in pins by thistime. Andthere| wonder? Presently Mrs. Vickerton drives 
he sits, with his back to the window, and a/in from the Rectory, in her little brougham, 
hat on, perusing with deep interest the Times/that is so much too small to hold all the 
advertisements for eighteen hundred and|children. She stops at the shoemaker’s, and 
thirty-two, whenever we go out. The windows | then, from unknown recesses of the brougham, 
opposite are full of curl-papers every morning | out come one, two, three, and three are six, 
for two or three hours—first waiting to see | and two are eight—yes, eight children! Poor 


Guy, and then gazing at him with wrapt and 
terrible interest. Then we lock up Susan so 
securely that if the house took fire she could 
not possibly escape, but must inevitably 
perish miserably in the flames with poor 
Guy, and then, at last, we go forth ; and very 
clever marketers we think we have been 
when we return. We are always quite satis- 
fied with the result of our labours, and when 
we sit down, at two o'clock, to enjoy it, we 
say very sincerely with Goldsmith, “I like 
these here dinners, so pretty and small.” It 
is very fortunate that we do, for there are no 
means of making them larger. Even if an 
extra chicken has to be roasted, Miss Oldtown 
is obliged to give up her knitting-needles to 
aet as skewers ; and Susan cannot cook any- 
thing but chickens, legs of mutton, soles, and 
a limited number of vegetables and puddings. 

Of an evening Miss Oldtown likes a rubber. 


Mr. Vickerton ! 
fell swoop ! 
Then, a gentleman in a long coat and a low- 
crowned hat, goes into the bookseller’s, oppo- 
site, and comes out of it, presently, with a 
great bundle of tracts and pamphlets. I say 
|to Miss Oldtown, “Who is that?” and she 
|replies, “A most extraordinary man. Mr. 
Lower, the dissenter ;” apparently under the 
happy delusion that there is only one dissenter 
‘in the world, and that Mr. Lower is that 
singular being. Then comes a magnificent 
isight. Lady Proudleigh dashes down the 
‘street in her great barouche, as big as our 
house ; with a powdered footman’ reclining in 
'a graceful, supercilious, used-up sort of atti- 
tude, in the rumble. He seems to look 
straight over the top of our chimney as he 
passes, They stop at the linen-draper’s— 
quite a grand shop; and Messrs, Valentine 
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and Orson come out, bare-headed and bowing, | 
and receive her ladyship’s orders. Mr. Va. 
lentine is quite a gentleman; he has grayish | 
hair, standing upright all over his head, and | 
very white shirt cuffs, always turned back | 
aver his coat-sleeves, and he is most stately 
and polite in his manners. When we go to 
his shop he always puts chairs for us, and 
bows quite low; but Mr. Orson looks as if 
he was laughing, and thinking one very 
poor, and very impertinent for coming to buy | 
things of him. He is so disagreeable ; he 
looks at one’s cotton gown, and old cloak, 
and says, “Can we show you any French 
shawls to-day, ma’am ? just fresh from Paris. 
Or any silks? We have some beautiful | 
Lyons silks, ma’am, very cheap—twelve 
guineas the dress.” Miss Oldtown says, “ Oh, 
thank you, not to-day. Another time!” and 
we get up quite nervous, and are sure to 
tread on each other’s dress, or on somebody | 
else’s toes, and to stumble out of the shop| 
awkwardly—quite hot and flurried. It is 
astonishing and delightful to see how cool| 
and composed Lady Proudleigh is with him. | 
Miss Oldtown and I like to see her, and we| 
wonder at her nerve and her courage, and 
her grand off-hand manner, as if she cared no 
more for Mr. Valentine, or Mr. Orson either, 
than for a fly or a pea. Then they step} 
backwards into the shop; the footman 
ears up behind again ; the coachman waves 

is whip; the horses, that have stood for 
five minutes like statues, suddenly start’! 
into life and dash away. What a fine thing 
it is to have a big barouche ! 

Well, after this, very often there is a great 
commotion,a groom gallops up to the organ- 
| man, androarsouttohimto stop his noise ; and | 
chases a boy with a wheelbarrow into a side- 
street ; and we see Miss Rixley coming, on her 
chestnut horse, that always will dance all down | 
the street on the foot-pavement, to the terror 
of all the mothers in the neighbourhood. I 
do not envy her. 

On Sunday mornings our street is very 
quiet indeed, until the bells begin to ring for | 
church ; and then, by degrees, it fills. The! 
few people who frequent distant churches | 
start first ; those who patronise nearer 
| preachers next set out; and, last of all, we, 
St. Johnites, issue forth, and then the street 
swarms like an ant-walk. After service, as 
we step home, we meet hasty figures rushing 
from the bakers’, with smoking joints and 
puddings in their hands. Then, there is peace 
for a time; but, as soon as the eatables are 
demolished, out come all our neighbours 
again, There are no carriages now, as on 
| week-days, and no carts, as on Saturday 
nights ; nothing but people, people, people, 
streaming towards a strawberry-garden, a 
mile out of town ; nothing but artisans and | 
_ Workmen of all sorts, with their wives and | 
babies, idling along like gentlemen at large, | 
| Searcely knowing what to do with their'| 
| hands, What a wonderful state of things! | 





Then, too, we observe a number of young 


\ladies, in muslin dresses, and black silk- 


cloaks, and straw-bonnets trimmed quite in 
the fashion, I assure you; and these are 
Susan and the maids-of-all-work. The chil- 
dren, too, are not sent on errands to-day, but 
walk out ceremoniously with their parents in 
a state of dress that is positively dazzling, 
even to themselves, 

By-and-by, Susan’s father and mother 
arrive, to take charge of the house; for 
Susan has a half-holiday, and we are going 
out for a country walk. They are very old, 
and so deaf, that, once out of the house, I am 
sure we should never be able to gain admit- 
tance into it again, if we did not take the key 
with us. Then we walk to the little village 
of Brooklyn, through the still and golden 
evening light that makes the hills look so 
soft and misty. We often turn to look at them 
as we stroll up the steep lane, by the Rectory 
garden, to the ancient little church. It is a 
very sweet and peaceful spot, and the rooks, 
circling round the ivy-covered tower, are 
cawing an accompaniment to the pleasant 
bells. How quiet everything is here! The 
clergyman mounts into the pulpit, and I 
rejoice to see such a good and kind face there. 
The wind sighs gently among the trees, 
changing the shadows on the foot-worn pave- 
ment, over which many generations have 
passed, and we are passing, to death. We 
look up at the clergyman, whose white hair 
stirs in the breeze; he lays his hand on the 
book, looking kindly round upon us, to include 
us all, and addresses us all personally, and 
begins. There is not a word of controversy 
in his sermon. It is very simple ; all about 
kindness, and charity, and tender-hearted- 
ness, and the pleasant duty of loving one 
another ; and the preacher’s voice is full of 
earnestness and sincerity, and his face of 
kindness and benevolence. We depart from 
the little church inexpressibly soothed and 
calm, and peacefully happy. The current of 
our ideas is changed ; we no longer think of 
our street and its sights; of our little vanities 
and vyings. Our hearts smite us for not 
having been to see Susan’s old aunt in the 
village, and we go and see her the moment 
after leaving the church. She is sitting 
alone, with spectacles on nose, and a Bible 
on her knees, and is so pleased to see 
us! We tell her all about the sermon, 
and she says it does her heart good. Then 
we walk briskly home, and the night steals 
on by imperceptible degrees. Standing by 
the window, I am surprised to see, so soon, 
as it appears to me, lamp after lamp throw 


| out red rays on the smart clothes, and weary 


homeward-bound figures which pass beneath 
them, until not one remains unlit up and 
down our street. At ten o’clock all is quiet 
and silent. There are no lights in the 
windows ; the stars look coldly down upon 
us, and must think it a very dull prospect 
indeed. Every High Streetite is in bed ; and 
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our stout guardian-angel, in a shiny hat and 
a blue uniform with white buttons. 





QUITE REVOLUTIONARY. 


A stauncn, thoroughgoing revolutionist | 
am I, and I have not the least hesitation in | 
avowing it. Nota Red Republican either, 
nor yet a promoter of a general world- 
wide Agapemone, with funds, food, and 
families in common; nor even a modest, 
levelling Five-pointer, according to the stan- | 
dard of the People’s Charter; nor a cool 
annexer of reluctant states, by means of| 
Lynch law and piratical expeditions. I may 
be a revolutionist to the backbone neverthe- | 
less, with a firm belief that the welfare of| 
nations greatly depends on the special form 
of revolutionary faith which they entertain. 

For revolution means the act of going 
round,—but there are various different ways 
of revolving. You have seen your groom 





clean the wheel of your cab, by tilting it up 
and spinning it in the air, after having| 
washed it well with his mop. If it were to| 
perform a thousand revolutions in a minute | 
for a whole day long, like the beet-sugar | 
whirligigs, it would still remain exactly | 
where it was,— working hard, but doing | 
nothing except scattering a small quantity of | 
dirty water. It would have neither got on} 


an inch itself, nor have helped others to| 


advance in the world. It is the pattern ofa 
busybody, of a laborious fussy idler, who| 
worries himself and everybody around him 
to death, with no other result whatever than 
that of possibly sprinkling the bystanders | 
with a few small spots of very diluted mud. | 
But the same wheel firmly planted on the 
ground, with the vehicle upon it and the| 
horse before it, by revolving at a much less | 
phrensied rate, will progress. At the end of 
every complete revolution, it will no longer 
be exactly where it was before. It has gone} 
round; but it has also gone forward. Whe- 
ther it likes it or not, it has shifted its place, 
and has made an advance into the realms of 
the future. There is change and the means 
of improvement in that wheel, although it 
may not be aware of it. 

There are also revolutions improperly so 
called, wherein the act of going round, instead 
of fully completing its orbit, sticks half-way, 
or thereabouts. The top of the wheel de-| 
scends to the bottom, and remains there, 
turning everything belonging to it topsy- 
turvy for want of strength or directing 
purpose on the part of those who give the 
rotatory impulse. Such, in fact, are not revo- 
lutions, but abortions, whose ultimate home 
is Limbo. If the young lady at the show in 
the fair, who spins a glass of water in a hoop 
without spilling a drop, were to check the 
movement just at the moment when the| 
vessel is poised with its bottom upwards, that | 
imperfect mode of revolution would only get 





we are helpless in the hands of the policeman, lher ladyship into a mess ;—as happens to 


every one else, whether nations or indivi- 
duals, who undertake mighty feats and 
changes, and then, when the work is just 


|half-done, lazily put their hands in their 


pockets, leaving matters to take their own 
course, and get round again as best they 
may. 

Bovelations, therefore, and revolutionists, 
ought to be spoken of with careful discrimi- 
nation ; because, while some, like the last- 
mentioned, may be mischievous and dan- 
gerous, others, belonging to the former class, 
are necessary to the prosperity and existence 
of society. The earth herself is very revolu- 
tionary ; yet no sensible man finds fault with 
her for that. She spins on her axle, and 
rolls round her orbit, in most obstinate pro- 
gressively conservative style, procuring us 
thereby a greater variety of produce than the 
boldest free-trader ever enumerated on his 
tariff, and introducing us to more startling di- 
versities of scene than the most roving English- 
man would have dared to dream of without 
her aid. The blazing sun, in the midst of 
the heavens, is even more revolutionary still; 
compelling us minor dancing dervishes to 
pirouette around him, cycle on epicycle, orb 
on orb, all the while dragging us after him, 
no one knows whither, through universal 
space, with the mere object, if we believe 
what wise men tell us, of joining in one vast 
celestial round, performed by the combined 
totality of things that have been, are, and are 
to be created. 

Note, too, that all these mighty move- 
ments,—which have made men believe the 
universe to be a living thing whose existence 
is one continued series of revolutions,—are 
most complex and intricate. They are not 
like a simple fly-wheel which swings its round 
in stately solitude: they are a nice, well- 
balanced chronometer, with due compensa- 
tions for expanding and contracting metals, 
wheel within within wheel in reciprocal 
action. Break a single tooth of a single 
wheel, and your once beautiful watch no | 
longer serves as a measure of time. Only set 
one of Saturn’s satellites to spin the wrong 
way round his principal, and you put the 
solar system out of order. And,to tumble 
headlong from heaven to earth, if you compel 
one set of men and things to fulfil the offices 
for which Nature neve intended them, and 
to refrain from those for which she has made 
them fit, the social machine cannot revolve 
steadily ; wheel within wheel cannot turn as 
it ought, but sooner or later must come to & 
dead stop. It is of no use for any political 
watch-doctor, any self-sufficient chronometric 
charlatan, to say, “It will suit me better for 
such a wheel to go in such a way, and for 
such other to stop entirely, or, perhaps, to go 
double-quick time.” He may try the experi- 
ment, but it will fail abruptly. With the in- 
numerable springs, and chains, and catches, 
with which the world’s mechanism is consti- 
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tuted, to have it go well, and keep correct | barley, sometimes as often as once in four 
time, every single wheel and pivot must/years. If our hills, rocks, sand, shingle, and 
receive due respect and attention, and be our steep declivities gave us our liquor, could 





allowed free liberty to move according to| 
the great original design. 

Therefore, the nations of the world had 
much better agree to lend each other a help-| 
ing hand, than to make disdainful and repulsive 
gestures, or even to shake their fists in each 
other’s faces. I say emphatically, a helping 
hand; for what is any exchange of benefits 
or goods but an exchange of concentrated 
labour ? Does not the Chinaman who gathers, 
dries, and twists the tea-leaves, give a hand’s 
turn to the English seamstress who drinks 
the infusion made from them? Do not the 
farmers who grow Norfolk barley, and the 
| brewers who brew it into pale bitter ale, lend 
| a helping hand to their friends in India, who 
are to drink and enjoy it at the end of its 
| voyage? Is not the exportation of the wine | 
and brandy of France a simple export of the 
labour of Frenchmen and the sunshine of 
France, for which we can return a friendly 
| day’s work in the shape of flannels, coals, 
| cutlery, sugar, calicoes, and muslins ? 

But our governors have not allowed us to 
perform these neighbourly offices ; at least, | 
| not of late years. In former days, there might | 
| be found in Great Britain such a thing as | 
aclaret jug; nota smart cut-glass decanter | 





we not apply these richer soils to something 


| better than the production of malt? Buta 


hand’s turn from France will help us to do 
so to a certain degree ; although, perhaps, not 
so effectively as was once supposed, And I 
only require an answer to this question : With 
one-fourth nearly of our best lands occupied 
by barley, can we grow as much mutton, beef, 
and bread, as if we were under no necessity of 
growing any barley at all? This wheel, at 
least, in the European machinery wants well 
oiling, and freedom of action to set it going 
in right good earnest. 

Clans, cliques, and classes of society, of 
whatever importance they may consider 
themselves, are no more than individual 
members of the great body of a nation ; and 
nations, also, however mighty—whether Eng- 
land, Russia, or America—are simply mem- 
bers of the body of the world; just as the 
world itself is a member of the body of the 
solar system, and the solar system a member 
of the body of the universe. No clan, clique, 
or class, can any more absolve itself from the 
duty of reciprocating good offices with other 
clans, cliques, and classes, than the earth can 
detach itself from the gravitating influences 
either of its humble follower the moon, or of 











| with no other honorary distinction than a|its princely leader the sun. Destroy gravity 
_ glass handle and a glass spout, but a real|in the realms of space—destroy social and 
| earthen claret jug, to fetch up wine from the | national interchange on earth, and in both 
cellar to the parlour. At present, claret is| cases you come to chaos speedily. 
not drunk in parlours, only in dining-rooms.| Even if the world were so constituted that 
| But,—say the anti-revolutionists,—you have | “I” could care for “nobody,” most certainly 
plenty of beer, Why can’t you be con-|“nobody” would care for “I;” and, conse- 
tent with that? Would you open the flood-| quently “I” would soon be brought to 
| gates to a deluge of cider and wine; thereby,|death’s door from mere starvation and 
| probably, diminishing the consumption of| neglect from others. But we are naturally 
| our national beverages, ale and porter, and | made to be beggars and recipients, one from 
| ruining the brewers, the maltsters, and the; the other, in all kinds of ways. We are all 
| farmers ? athirst to imbibe some advantage which 
| Yes! And should rejoice were such dimi-| springs from the jet of a foreign fountain. 
_ nished consumption the consequence. There |The moon drinks the rays of the sun: the 
are plenty of ways in which we could avoid} sun drinks the vapours of the sea; the sea 
| the “ruin,” and plenty of shapes in which we! drinks the waters of the rivers; the rivers 
might repay the debt to our creditors on the|drink the moisture that oozes from the 
other side of the water. Consider this. We)|earth; and the earth drinks the dews that 
are all of us, both French and English, loudly | distil from the air. Pride tries to iso- 
' complaining, with too good reason, of the|late herself; in vain. She intrenches her- 
| Searcity and dearness of our solid viands.|self within a ring-fence to drive off the 
At the very same time, we English alone are! profane vulgar ; but her best inclosure is no 
| obliged to have recourse to our very best| better than an old park-paling, full of loop- 
lands to supply our drink. The French, by| holes and gaps through which all sorts of 
_ favour of their superior climate, derive nearly | small deer creep in, not to say a word about 
all their beverage either from their worst} poachers. Pride tries to elevate herself on 
_ Soils, or from a crop of apples growing in the|a Babel Tower; but the higher she builds, 
_ air, which prevent neither culture nor pas-|the more does her haughty dwelling-place 
turage. The sands of the Sologne, as barren| approach the condition of a brazen colossus 
as those of Norfolk and Suffolk, which serve | with feet of clay, which the merest trembling 
| only for rabbit warrens, yield, by the agency | of the earth, or even injurious nibbling by 
| Of the vine and genial summers, as many} mice, is sufficient to lay for ever prostrate. 
| pounds’ worth per acre as ours do shillings.| Men have often tried to separate themselves 
In England, the greater part of the wheat-| from humanity, and have never succeeded. 
| Producing lands in every course yield also' Yet, with all this legibly visible as we 
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walk through the streets or ride over the | slight objection to being cut, and nobody has 
country, good Justice Talfourd’s dying words | ever cut me twice.” 

remain unheeded ; class looks upon class with| “The hit is a fair one,” said the lady, 
cold and stony gaze; and England is almost | laughing. “Come, come ; jump into the car. 
the only country where a man dares not) riage, and drive with us to the Elysian Fields, 
associate on friendly and familiar terms with | On the way, we'll arrange the cutting ques- 
persons whom he presumes to call his/|tion, I promise you, to our mutual suatisfac- 
inferiors. Not many days since, I spent the | tion.” 

evening in a public room, where wealthy} Suppose, however, that, instead of declining 
employers, around scattered tables, were | to partake of a dinner, plebeians, like myself, 
playing their games, smoking their pipes, | were to refuse to take part in a battle, unless 
and drinking their beer, their brandy, or | commissions and decent treatment were made 
their wine, as the case might be. In the|indispensable conditions of acceptance! We 
same room, around similar tables, were|surely want a little revolution here. Classes 
assembled sundry of their workmen, engaged | constituting at least three-fourths of the po- 
in the verysame amusements. Solid capitalists | pulation are refused the privilege of fighting 
and hand-to-mouth earners to the amount of | for their country. And so, even in battle for 
a few shillings per week were thus congre-| life and death, for honour and freedom, we 
gated, and civil words exchanged, without |cannot allow villainous, that is low-born, 
any sense of intrusion on the one hand or} dead bodies to come between the wind and 
pollution on the other. The main formality | our nobility. Your father is Mayor of Swil- 
appeared to be that every new-comer, on/ton this year; mine was “his Worship,” 
entering the apartment, uncovered his head | three hundred years ago, and afterwards re- 
to salute the company. It is hardly necessary | tired to his landed estates. Therefore, it is 
to make the statement that this strange | not to be tolerated that you should hold acom- 
scene was not acted within the limits of| mission in the same regiment, and eat at the 
Albion. But why not? There are a few ex-! same mess table with me. If you get in by 
planations of the fact which I could suggest, | hook, or by crook, we will make the barracks 
but will not venture. Some trifle may be | too hot to hold you. Yes, were you stationed 
owing to the lingering influence of a foolish | at Windsor itself, your epaulet shall be no in- 
set of books called fashionable novels, and the | troduction to aristocratic circles. You have 
silver-fork school of literature. I have often|no marshals’ batons hidden in your knap- 


wondered why the inferiors don’t turn round | sack. Unless you are born—not with a silver 
and set up a system of exclusiveness on|spoon in your mouth, that is not sufiicient— 


their part also, Ionce tried it myself, with | but with a crest on your head, a coat of arms 
very satisfactory success. on the pit of your stomach, and a label bear- 
“Come and dine with us this evening,” | ing the motto “excLupo ” twisted round your 
said a superfine lady and gentleman whose | feet and ankles, presume not to put on a 
acquaintance I had lately made during a run | British officer’s uniform. A French officer's 
through Italy. | uniform is altogether a different thing. The 
“J thank you, I can’t,’ was my quiet| French are strange in many matters. But, a 
reply. multitude of their singularities, depend upon 
“To-morrow, then.” it, are the result of that horrid first Revo- 





“T cannot, to-morrow.” 

“The day after to-morrow we shall quite 
expect you.” 

“T thank you, no.” 

“In short,” said the gentleman, turning | 
very red, “you will not dine with us. You, 
do not think us fit society. It is almost an | 
insult.” 

“T will not dine with you; and I will tell 
you why. I have not the slightest wish to 
insult you ; but I do not know whether you 
are fit company for me. Your town-house is 
in Highflyer Square; my town-lodgings are | 
in Little Crinkum Street, and I do not belong | 
to any Club. Several young men of good | 
family do lodge in Little Crinkum Street, 
but also merchants’ clerks and at least one 
tailor’s foreman. If you should meet me 
hereafter in London, and discover there, that 
the world to which I belong is less decorated 
with gilt and varnish than your own, you 
would cut me dead the first time you met 
me, though I had dined with you every day 





lution. 

Yes! I repeat it seriously; that awful 
word Revolution is not to be despised, but 
understood. What has brought Russia, 
for another instance, into her present awk- 
ward antagonism with the Western Powers, 
but the misfortune of having conceived a 
wrong idea of what Revolution ought to 


}mean? Russia would revolve after the fashion 


of a whirlpool, sucking in, at first, stray sticks 
and straws, to be followed soon by more valu- 
able prey. And then, as the tide of time 
flows on, the whirlpool, increasing its circuit 
hourly, would swell into a mighty and irre- 
sistible Maelstrom, engulphing whole fleets 
laden with the treasures of nations. But the 
bed of this Maelstrom is a faithless quicksand. 
Too fierce and long-continued a rotation may 
make the bottom give way altogether, and 
precipitate the whole insatiable whirl of 
waters deep down into the fathomless abyss. 
All vital movement in a healthy organisation, 
is founded on the principles of “give and 

















during your stay in Naples. But I have a! take.” Russia will take, but will not give. 
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Russia is thus # nuisance, a pest, a noxious | 


“Fools! know ye not that ye are one? 
animal, a species of monstrously overgrown 


| That ye are many Members of one Body, 
vermin, a ravenous crab whose carapace, or though all Members have not the same office, 
body-shell, is composed of large portions of the and that ye are every one Members one of 
continents of Europe and Asia, with two/another? The life of one is the life of all, 
grasping claws, called Sebastopol and Cron-|and the blood of one is the blood of all. 
stadt, ready to seize the first convenient prey, | Cease, then, your impious jealousies. Receive 





|| ancestors. 


| and annex it as a material guarantee of | 
| future plunder and partitions of Poland. 
The Pope Emperor, with proper papistical 
assumption and arrogance, gives himself 
out for, and perhaps believes himself to 
be, a sort of sacred scarabzeus, whose office 
is to mould the globe which he has clutched 
in the embrace of his holy claws. This worth- 
less, case-hardened beetle has crept into the 
midst of the European clock-work, prevent- 
| ing it from keeping good time, and hindering 
| many of its internal movements. Shall we 
wonder if some tooth, or cog, of the machi- 
| nery catch the intruder, crush him, and ut- 
| terly break him up onthe wheels whose equi- 
| librium he has thus destroyed ? 


Once upon a time, there was a tolerably | 
healthy Body, with no other complaint than 


| a tendency to plethora, whose Members had 
| heard of the famous revolt raised against the 
| Belly by a former generation of Members two 
or three thousand years ago. They thought 
they would get up a litttle insurrection of 
their own, and manage it better than their 
Their pride had taken serious 
| offence, because a certain central ruling 
_ Power, who called himself the Heart, had 
urged upon them that, in his eyes, all the 
| Members were of equal rank. They loudly 
/ murmured that the stream of life should be 
| forced to flow through all alike. The Legs 
| said—“ Shall we receive blood that has mingled 
with the Feet, who have walked in the dirt! ” 


| cheerfully the common life-blood, from what- 

ever quarter it may travel through your 
, veins. Only obey the dictates of the Heart, 
'and ye shall live ; ye shall not die!” 
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| Lam a poor clerk, who, being out of em- 
| ployment, was on that morning travelling to 
Southampton to present myself to the firm of 
Heavahoy Brothers, in some little hope of 
procuring occupation in their counting-house. 
To my eyes things were dreary down below, 
for I am thirty-five years old, and do not 
| see my way yet to a marriage with poor Lucy 
| Jane whose first love-letter to me was dated 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ithirty-nine. I have been earning my own 
| living for seventeen years, and have saved up 
to this date eighty-one pounds two shillings 
‘and ninepence. Nevertheless, Lucy Jane’s 
friends, who are exceedingly respectable, con- 
‘sider me unable to keep myself, and still less 
lable to keep a wife. What does the great 
| world care about that? Nothing at all, to be 
sure, and yet it is to my purpose to say so 
much, for I desire it to be seen whether I 
had not full reason to be dismal on that 
|morning of which I speak. Hopes and fears 
as to the success of my application to the 
Heavahoys had kept me awake all night. 
| There are foreign agencies connected with 
their house for which my ambition was, if I 














The Arms said—* Shall we who labour, re-| once entered the service of the firm, to become 
| ceive blood from the Legs, who do nothing! qualitied. With a view to some such openin 

| but carry burdens?” The Hands said—|1 had been learning Spanish. My hope had 
| “Shall we—who are artists, musicians, sculp- | come to be that I might some day carry Lucy 
| tors—shail we deign to admit the slightest | Jane to Buenos Ayres, or some other distant 
| admixture from the Arms, who are merely | place. No matter. I lay awake all night 
vulgar workmen?” The Head said—“Shall and rose, unrefreshed, at an uncomfortable 
I, who think and govern, suffer contamination hour, I left a half eaten breakfast to hurry 
| by arterial introductions from all sorts of, to the Waterloo Road, running through rain 
| inferior Members ?—from the Feet, who daily | in close May weather, with a great coat on 
| plod through the mire,—from the Legs, who my back, a carpet-bag in one hand and an 
| earn their livelihood by a porter’s trade—| umbrella in the other. I arrived at the station 
from the Arms, who are artisans, and barely | hot, damp, weary, wretched, and took my 
that—from the Hands, whom I patronize, place in a third-class carriage with a dis- 
and to whom I give commissions for works of | contented man close at my elbow and a crowd 
art? No! Sooner let me perish, than stoop | of noisy market people round about. I looked 
to such degradation as that!” So they each | forward to the journey with dread. I was 
decided to keep themselves quite to them-| eager tobeat the otherend, and we were bound 
selves, and to get up a private and exclusive | to lag on the road, stopping at every station. 

circulation, that should be strictly contined| ‘The first bell had rung. Suddenly it 
within their own circle. For alittle while—! occurred to me that I would have a book. It 
a very little while—all went apparently well.| was long since I had added one to the small 
But soon, each Member became livid and cold, | stock from which I got solace of evenings in 
a clammy sweat broke out over their surface,| my lodgings. I had saved two shillings in 
aud a deadly crisis was fast impending, when cab-hire, and I was saving more than five 
the Heurt spoke out in severe aud threaten-/ shillings by travelling third-class. For my 
ing tones of warning, irun through the wet and my discomfort on 
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the road I would repay myself by spending | 
on a book half of what I had saved in travel- | 
ling expense. That would be three shillings | 
and sixpence. I had only time to jump upon | 
the platform, hurry to the railway-stall and | 
take — partly for the name’s sake of its| 
author, partly because the price was fitted to 
my notion—a volume of Leigh Hunt’s Stories | 
in Verse. With that in my hand I regained | 
my seat; the door was beaten in after me ; | 
the second bell rang, and the engine heaved 
us out into the misty weather. 

For a time my sad thoughts were my only | 
company. I paid no attention to the chim-| 
neys among which we passed, or to the mean- | 
ing of the noise made by my companions, or | 
to the talisman against dullness that reposed | 
upon my lap. A stench aroused me sud- 
denly. The train was passing near the 
Thames at Lambeth, and getting among the 
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pest manufactories. I looked out of window, 
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they are poetry. Never mind that. What 


do the ships bring 1—why are the people who 
make holiday all crowding to Ravenna? It 
is because there “peace returning and pro- 
cessions rare, princes and donatives and faces 
fair, and, to crown ail, a marriage in May 


| weather, are summonses to bring blithe souls 


together. For on this great glad day, 
Ravenna’s pride, the daughter of their prince, 
becomesa bride, a bride to ransom an exhausted 
land ; and he whose victories have obtained 
her hand has taken with the dawn—-so flies 
report—his promised journey to the expect- 
ing court, with hasting pomp and squires of 
high degree, the bold Giovanni, lord of 
Rimini.” And having told me this, the poet 
took me down into the streets of the gay 
city, filled my ears with the stir of feet, the 
hum, the talk, the laugh, callings and clapping 
doors; filled my eyes with the spectacle 
of arméd bands making important way, 


and saw them through the rain. Close by | gallant and grave, the lords of holiday; 
the line of rail were miserable garret | caused me to note the greetings of the neigh- 
windows; back yards choked with enor-|bours; to pass through the crowds of pil- 
mous dust-heaps; tumble-down sheds and/grims chanting in the morning sun ; to see 
despondent poultry. the tapestry spread in the windows, and 
“Call this May, sir?” cried my neigh-|the fair dames who took their seats 
bour, shivering uncomfortably. “I hope you| with upward gaze admired—some looking 
don’t object to tobacco ?” down, some forwards or aside; some re- 
I smiled faintly. Nothing disgusts me| adjusting tresses newly tied: some turning 
more than the addition of the smoke of bad!a trim waist, or o’er the flow of crimson 
tobacco to an atmosphere already loaded with | cloths hanging a hand of snow ; but all with 
the smoke out of the damp bodies and clothes| smiles prepared and garlands green, and all 
of dirty men. But Iam bound to love my/|in fluttering talk impatient for the scene, 
fellow-creatures, and be courteous to them.| Glorious fortune for a poor fellow like me 
I smiled faintly and opened my book, to|to chance to be at Ravenna on a day like 
begin Leigh Hunt’s Story of Rimini: ithat! The train stopped. “Clapham! 
“The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May|Clapham!” shouted a far distant voice. 
round old Ravenna’s clear-shown towers and | Strange that I should have been able to hear 
bay—a morn the loveliest which the year has|at Ravenna the voice of a man shouting 
seen, last of the spring, yet fresh with all its at Clapham ! 
green. For a warm eve and gentle rains at| I paid not much heed to the marvel ; for 
night have left a sparkling welcome for the| there was Duke Guido seated with his fair 
light: And there’s a crystal clearness all | daughter over the marble gate of his palace ; 








about—the leaves are sharp, the distant hills | 
look out. A balmy briskness comes upon 
the breeze, the smoke goes dancing from 
the cottage trees ; and when you listen you 
may may hear a coil of bubbling springs | 
about the grassier soil ; and all the scene, in | 
short—earth, sky, and sea, breathes like a/| 
bright-eyed face, that laughs out openly.” | 

Thereat I was myself almost ready to} 


there was the square before them kept with 
guards ; there were knights and ladies on a 


| grass plot sitting under boughs of rose and 
‘laurel, and in the midst, fresh whistling 


through the scene, a lightsome fountain starts 
from out the green, clear and compact, till at 
its height o’errun, it shakes its loosening 
silver in the sun. The courtly knights are 
bending down in talk over the ladies, and the 


laugh out openly with ease and pleasure ;/ people are all looking up with love and wonder 
for my heavens and my earth were changed. | at the princely maid, the daughter of Duke 
I did not raise my eye from the page of the | Guido, the bride sought with so much pomp 
—_ to look freely out upon the broad} by a bridegroom whom she never saw, the 
orizon whence my heart was gladly stirred | sad and fair Francesca. 

to see “the far ships, lifting their sails of white; Now the procession comes with noise of 
like joyful hands, come up with scattered | cavalry and trumpets clear, a princely music 
light—come gleaming up, true to the wished-|unbedinned with drums; the mighty brass 
for day, and chase the whistling brine and | seems opening as it comes; and now it fills 
swirl into the bay.” and now it shakes the air, and now it bursts 

Those words stand in the book line under | into the sounding square. I saw the whole 
line because they are poetry ; but they speak | of it. In magic verse the story-teller caused 
quite as well ‘to the heart written like |trumpeter and heralds, squires and knights, 
prose, straight on together—also because! to prance before me. Mine was a‘front place 
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for looking at the show. I noted the dresses 
and the jewels, and the ladies’ favours of the 
knights ; the action of the horses and the 
faces of the riders ; the life, the carelessness, 
the sudden heed ; the body curving to the 
rearing steed ; the patting hand, that best 
persuades the check, makes the quarrel 
up with a proud neck—the thigh broad- 
pressed, the spanning palm upon it, and 
the jerk’d feather flowing on the bonnet. 
Then came, after an interval of stately 
length, a troop of steeds, milk-white and 
unattired, Arabian bred, each by a blooming 
boy lightsomely led. What next? The 
pages of the court, in rows of three—of 
white and crimson is their livery. Space 
after space, and still the trains appear—a 
fervid whisper fills the general ear. Ah! 
yes—no—'tis not he, but tis the squires who 
go before him when his pomp requires. And 
| now his huntsman shows the lessening train 
| —now the squire carver and the chamber- 
lain. And now his banner comes, and now 
his shield, borne by the squire that waits him 
to the field. And then an interval—a lordly 
| space—a pin-drop’s silence strikes o’er all the 
| place. The princess from a distance scarcely 
ows which way to look ; her colour comes 
| and goes, and with an impulse and affection 
free, she lays her hand upon her father’s 
| knee, who looks upon her with a labour’d 
| smile, gathering it up into his own the 
while. When some one’s voice, as if it 
knew not how to check itself, exclaims, 
“The Prince! Now—now!” And on a 
milk-white courser, like the air,a glorious 
figure springs into the square. Up witha 
burst of thunder goes the shout——[“ Wim- 
bledon and Malden! Wimbledon and 
Malden! Passengers for Wimbledon and 
Malden !”’]——and rolls the echoing walls 
and peopled roofs about. 

The noble youth, at sight of whom sur- 
prise, relief, a joy searce understood, some- 
thing, perhaps, of very gratitude, and fifty 
feelings, undefined and new, danced through 
the bride and flushed her faded hue, was 
Paulo. And, alas for a fair maiden’s love, he 
was to be no more to her than the brother of 
the bridegroom, by whom he had been sent 
as proxy to be wedded in his name and to 
| convey the bride to Rimini. To Paulo poor 
Francesea gave her hand in mockery, her 
| heart in truth, And as I read more of her 
tale the rainy weather found its way into my 
eyes, so that I even murmured to myself 
after Giovanni when he stood over the dead 
youth, “And, Paulo, thou wert the com- 
pletest knight that ever rode with banner to 
the fight ; and thou wert the most beautiful 
tosee that ever came in press of chivalry ; 
and of a sinful man thou wert the best that 
ever for his friend put spear in rest; and 
thou wert the most meek and cordial that 
| €ver among ladies ate in hall; and thou 
wert still, for all that bosom gor’d, the 
kindest man that ever struck with sword.” 


“T could walk faster than this train is 
going,” said my discontented neighbour ; 
“we shall never see our journey’s end—it’s 
shameful !” 

I had the end to see of Francesca, and I 
did not answer him. How could I? I knew 
nothing about the journey—it was his jour- 
ney, not mine—why should he talk to me 
about it? But I had not remained much 
longer absorbed in my book before my dis- 
contented neighbour put his head, pipe and 
all, into my face to say,— 

“Esher, sir! We have been twenty minutes 
coming from Kingston Junction—twen-ty 
minutes! I ask you, sir, is it not shameful ?” 

“Doubtless ; I have not noticed.” 

“Not noticed, sir! Perhaps you’ve an 
objection to fast travelling ?” 

“J—I don’t think we’ve been sitting in 
the same train. I was just thinking how 
agreeable it was to be carried in one minute 
from Rimini to the Hellespont, only to see 
Hero and Leander.” 

“O! where next ?” 

“Why, sir,” I said, turning a leaf or two, 
“my next station, I see, is in Sherwood 
Forest ; I am to stop there to make friends 
with Robin Hood.” 

“The writer of that book drivesa long 
excursion-train. I wouldn’t mind a word 
with Robin Hood myself, God bless him! 
but, as for your poets, I hate them all : they 
tie their English into knots, and want a mile 
of it—knots and all—to say ‘fine weather 
for the ducks,’ as, truly, it is this morning— 
Ugh!” 

“T say nothing of that, sir; I have nothing 
just now in my mind except this book of 
stories—which is just a book of stories, all 
of them good ones, written in such verse as 
may be read by rich and poor with almost 
equal pleasure. They are only told in verse 
in order that the music may give force and 
beauty to the sense; read them or print 
them how you will, you cannot destroy their 
music or convict them of being by a syllable 
too wordy ; they discharge their burden in 
plain sentences, without even going out of 
their way to avoid expressions common in 
the mouths of the people. Every picture in 
them is poetical in its conception, and in its 
expression musical. There is nothing far- 
fetched—there is no mystification ; these are 
just stories in verse which may be enjoyed 
by the entire mass of the people. There is 
even as little as possible of simple meditation 
in them, though that would have been wel- 
come from the mind of a pure-hearted man, 
beloved of poets in his youth and in his 
prime, now worthy to be loved of all man- 
kind, Of him there are fewer to speak ill 
than even of Robin Hood, when not a soul in 
Locksley town would speak him an ill-word ; 
the friars raged; but no man’s tongue nor 
even feature stirred; except among a very 
few, who dined in the abbey halls; and then 
with a sigh bold Robin knew his true friends 
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from his false.” I was not talking or reading 
to my neighbour with the pipe. I do not 
know at what stage of my discourse or medi- 
tation I had left my hold upon his ear. I 
had been thinking about Leigh Hunt to 
myself, and went on reading to myself of 
those unfaithful comrades, Roger the monk, 
and Midge, on whom Robin had never turned 
his face but tenderly ; with one or two, they 
say, besides— Lord! that in this life's 
dream men should abandon one true thing 
that would abide with them. 


We cannot bid our strength remain, 
Our cheeks continue round ; 

We cannot say to an aged back, 
Stoop not towards the ground : 


We cannot bid our dim eyes see 
Things as bright as ever, 

Nor tell our friends, though friends from youth, 
That they'll forsake us never : 


But we can say, I never will, 
False world, be false for thee ; 

And oh, Sound Truth and Old Regard, 
Nothing shall part us three. 


“Woking Junction! Woking! Passengers 
for Guildford, Godalming, and Alton, change 
here !” 

I did not change there, but sat reading 
the brave legend of the knight who cured a 
lady of disdain by doing battle in a shift 
against three warriors in steel—a story with 
a pure and tender moral for the innocent, the 
noble, and the wise. And when the train 
was off again I was not travelling by train 
at all, but humming to myself—* The palfrey 
goes, the palfrey goes, merrily well the palfrey 
goes; he carrieth laughter, he carrieth woes, 
yet merrily ever the palfrey goes.” For I 
was reading then of Sir Grey and Sir Guy, 
the pee old boys, who met with a world 
of coughing and noise, to mar young love 
like mine and Lucy Jane’s. O! if we had 
but a horse that could in our behalf take, 
like the palfrey, vigorous courses! Well, 
but never mind that. The palfrey carried 
me merrily well to Farnborough, where there 
was a great tournament with lions in the 
presence of King Francis, and a knight 
taught vanity a lesson. The rest of the 
journey was a feast of little stories. I was 
shown what passed between Abou-ben- 
Adhem and the Angel, told how the brave 
Mondeer, in spite of the sultan’s order that 
no man should praise the dead Jaffar, stood 
forth in Bagdad daily in the square where 
once had stood a happy house, and there 
harangued the tremblers at the scimetar on 
all they owed to the divine Jaffar. “Bring 
me this man,” the caliph cried. The man 
was brought—was gazed upon—the mutes 
began to bind his arms. “ Welcome, brave 
cords!” cried he; “from bonds far worse 
Jaffar delivered me; from wants, from 
shames, from loveless household fears ; made 
a@ man’s eyes friends with delicious tears ; 
restored me—loved me—put me on a par 


journeys at one time, by packing off my body 
as a parcel to Southampton, while all the 


with his great self. How can I pay Jaffar?” 

| Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this, the 
mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, now 
deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
might smile upon another half as great. He 
said, “Let worth grow frenzied if it will; the 
caliph’s judgment shall be master still. Go: 
and since gifts thus move thee, take this gem, 
the richest in the Tartar’s diadem, and hold 
the giver as thou deemest fit.”—“ Gifts!” 
cried the friend. He took; and holding it 
high tow’rds the heavens, as though to meet 
his star, exclaimed, “ This, too, I owe to thee, 
Jaffar!” 

More stories, as full of pleasant wit and 
noble feeling, were told me after this; and 
when we got to Basingstoke, where my neigh- 
bour swore a good deal at a crowd of market 
people who had blocked him (and I suppose 
me) up with huge baskets and wet umbrellas, 
I had been introduced to Chaucer, and was 
riding on the brazen horse of Cambus Khan, 
The brazen horse which in a day and night, 
through the dark half as safely as the light, 
o’er sea and land, and with your perfect 
ease, can bear your body wheresoe’er you 
please. (It matters not if skies be foul or fair ; 
the thing is like a thought, and cuts the air 
so smoothly, and so well observes the track, 
the man that will may sleep upon his back), 
This brazen horse, I say, suddenly dropped 
me at Southampton. There were some stories 
told by the Italian poets told again in 
English waiting to be heard, Dante’s own 
Paulo and Francesca ; his story of Ugolino; 
Ariosto’s Medora and Cloridano, I was 
vexed that I had reached my journey’s end, | 
and must in that day read no more; began 
to observe with surprise that it was raining; 
to look for the first time at some of my 
departing fellow-passengers ; to resent the 
smell of my neighbour’s bad tobacco, that 
impregnated my clothes ; to think about my 
carpet bag, and all my troubles ; not resent- | 
ing them, because my book had tuned me to 
a brave endurance of the troubles of this | 
world, with, I believe, the sole exception of 
the smell of stale tobacco, I had madetwo | 


rest of me, having paid a trifling sum fora | 
perpetual ticket (which I shall take heed to 
keep by me) set out in company with a right 
genial and noble story-teller to Parnassus. 
Nevertheless, there was the whole of me at 
Heavohoy’s when wanted ; and I am happy 
to say that from the counting-house of that 
substantial firm I date the present communi- 
cation. I have told a plain traveller's tale 
about traveller’s tales, which, as the teller of 
them hopes, will be read and shown to one 
another by travellers who are descendants of | 
those travellers about whom Chaucer dis- | 
coursed : men who beguiled each other's | 
way with tales as they rode side by side on 
horseback, while yet all horses in existence 
were of flesh and blood. 


| 
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